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He added that prominent members of the 
Christian Democratic Party also belonged to one 
of the most pro-Nazi veterans’ organisations, the 
First Legion ; and he concluded : — 

While in Bonn the coalition parties exhibit 
loyalty to the State, they undermine it systemati- 
cally in the provinces, . .. The German Party, not 
recognising the colours of the Republic, prefers 
the black-white-red colours of the Kaiser. There 
are no doubt some genuine democratic elements 
in the Christian-Democratic Party, but both it 
and the “Free Democratic Party” are increasingly 
dominated by people who got on well under 
Hitler. 

But is this quite true? Recently proceedings were 
taken against General Remer’s S.R.P., the openly 
neo-Nazi Party, and the Karlsruhe Court de- 
clared its propaganda to te unconstitutional and 
illegal; and subsequently the Party, fearing disso- 
lution, dissolved itself. 

A curious publication, brought out with every 
encouragement from the Government, and with 
Jakob Kaiser and several other of Adenauer’s 
ministers contributing, was the special issue of 
Das Parlament, which commemorated the 8th 
anniversary of thé July 20 plot. The paper set out 
to build up Count Claus Schenk von Stauffen- 
berg, the man who laid the bomb, as one of 
Germany's greatest national heroes and in this 
pious commemoration of the conservative anti- 
Nazis, the awkward question why they had not 
rebelled against Hitler unti] they knew that he 
had failed is, of course, overlooked. The bestiality 
of the tortures and executions suffered by the con- 
spirators is described in lurid detail, but with 
only the vaguest suggestion that a thousand times 
as many other people were put to death by the 
Nazi regime in equally or even more horrible, 
conditions. 

Sull it remains true that the Adenauer regime 
is, at heart, anti-Nazi. The Nazis are not strong, 
and are still, for the present, seriously discredited 
as the people who “ failed.” Adenauer himself is 
certainly no Nazi; he is essentially a Conservative 
relying on Big Business. Herr Jakob Kaiser, 
Minister for All-German Questions is reputed to 
be a man who uses capitalist and other pressure 
groups with the greatest profit and virtuosity. 
Thus, the Saarbund, the nationalist German party 
of the Saar, prohibited by the French, is said to 
be heavily subsidised by the “ pro-Western” Herr 
Kaiser, even at the risk of a-Franco-German bust- 
up. Similarly, though the Adenaver Government 
is avowedly “anti-Eastern,” one of its leading 
economic experts, Dr, Kroll, of the Ministry of 
Economy, made the other day a statement in 
favour of developing East-West trade on a very 
large scale: “ We must trade in everything except 
those commodities that are specifically prohibited,” 
he said. “Now we trade only in those things 
which are specifically allowed.” His statement 
received enormous play in practically the whole 
German press, which emphasised the importance 
of the Russian and Chinese market. And all this 
can go hand-in-hand with enthusiastic articles on 
the possibilities of German trade with Africa and 
other under-developed countries which will some- 
how materialise as a result of West-European 
Integration. 

All Germans are interested, first and foremost, 
in Germany—be it the Little Germany of 
Adenauer or the Greater Germany of the S.P.D. 
But about the means of achieving German great- 
ness it is seldom possible to discover anything 
hard-and-fast. In this respect the Germany of 
to-day is a contrast to Nazi Germany, when every- 
thing was uncompromisingly black and white. 
“Tr’s stupid to be too pedantic about anything 
during a transition stage,” is the kind of remark 
one can hear on both sides. 

ALEXANDER WERTH 

Cologne, October. 


Peddled Insurance 


T wice I have walked into insurance offices and 
taken out policies on my own life. This may be 
eccentric but it is not absent-minded: it draws 
the whole surprised “Life Department” around 
you, saves you an agent’s commission, and starts 
the thing off in a setting of marble pillars, 
mahogany desks, and tessellated paving instead of 
in the daunting impermanence of your own mort- 
gaged front room. But I admit that it is 
eccentric, because as a general rule insurance, 
especially life assurance, is (so to speak) sold and 
not bought. 

When life assurance is maintained by the door- 
to-door collection of weekly or monthly premiums 
(anything less than two months) it is called 
“industrial life assurance”; not because it has 
anything to do with industrialists but because it 
is working-men’s or “home service” life assur- 
ance (as distinct from the paid-by-cheque variety, 
which offers the policy-holder rather better terms). 
It. is the the life assurance business. 
The fact that people will not normally go, as I 
did, in pursuit of such insurance was conclusively 
established by the failure of the Post Office 
Lite Assurance Scheme, which began in 1864 
and died—of inanition—in 1928 because people 
simply will not go to Post Offices to pay an 
insurance premium. You must go to their doors 
and get it. But it is high time the process was 
re-christened: “industrial vf mean- 


core oi 


assurance” is 
ingless. 

Over 50,000 men are engaged in this house-to- 
house collection of premiums—probably 15,000 of 
them still under the system known as “ book- 
interest.” ‘This phrase conveniently describes the 
right of an agent or collector to nominate his suc- 
cessor (subject to the approval of his office) when 
he gives up his “ book,” and, consequently, the 
right to dispose Of his goodwill when selling the 
book to his nominee: A few “ mutual” offices— 
the Royal London, the Liverpool Victoria, the 
Roval Liver, the Co-operative Insurance Society 
—still operate this system, though some of these 
are actually in the process of giving it up. 
Gradually superseding it is the employment of 
paid collectors, earning commission for “new 
business” only and having no concern in the 
nomination of their successors. 

Opinion in the insurance world is sharply 
divided about the desirability of “ book-interest ” 
(it has strong support from the trade unions), 
while opinion outside usually condemns it 
unheard. It has certain obvious advantages. 
Knowing that he is working for his own benefit as 
well as for that of his office, and that he is 
nourishing a disposable capital asset, the book- 
interest agent usually seeks “sound” business, 
avoids the speculative or uncertain, and (above 
all) carefully “nurses” policy-owners whose 
premiums fall into arrears—all to keep up the 
value of his nominating interest in the book. 
Moreover, since it is only the mutual societies, 
and not the proprietary companies, who now 
operate the book-interest system, he knows that he 
is working for policy-holders and not for share- 
holders. The Life Offices say that the system pro- 
duces “men of excellent type,” by which, I find, 
they mean men who can sell life assurance and keep 
it alive. (This saves them the considerable expense 
of a special canvassing staff.) There is no doubt 
that the “insurance man” has earned, among the 
people, a reputation for probity and worldly 
wisdom that transcends his immediate purpose. 
His familiarity with figures, his promptness in pay- 
ing claims, his esoteric jargon, his legerdemain 
with fountain pens, and the fact that, in spite of all 
this, he is a man-of-the-people, have combined to 
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make him a kind of side-door oracle, sharing the 
family’s teapot and tribulations. But these “men 
of excellent type ” are less plentiful than they were. 
The era of full employment has called them, and 
the insurance industry’s uncertain future has 
deflected them, into safer and better jobs; and one 
kind of man who often contemplates “ buying a 
book,” the ex-service man with a small disability 
allowance, the policeman or teacher on a break- 
down pension, is not welcome to the book-interest 
life offices because they want 
dependent on their books for a living. 
Against the book-interest system it is said that 
the expenses of collection are 


men solely 


rather higher, that 
the process of reducing them is immensely more 
complicated, and that so long as the insurances 
remain in force the existing rates of commission 


must always be allowed because of the agent’s 
“nominating right.” But in addition to all this it 
presents, to the unwary novice, certain risks that 
give it, perhaps, a rather worse name than it 
deserves. The idea of “buying a book” and 
working it up mto a profitable living was one that 
attracted many men with war service gratuities to 
“invest.” There are stories of agents with 
incomes of £2,000 or even £3,000 a year, agents 
who leave ali the collecting to deputies and devote 
their own time to the acquisition of 

business.” Some of these stories are true: 
is an Arnold Bennett “Card” in every such 
community. But in the ordinary way, an agent 
who makes £500 a year to-day is working hard. 
Moreover, now that the war gratuities have gone, 
there are few men with the ready cash to buy a 
book outright, and recourse is had to a mortgage 
system peculiar to this industry. A typical story, 
worth telling in full for the light it throws on 
what is perhaps the least satisfactory aspect of 
“book-interest,” has recently 
knowledge. 

Mr. X, wanting a change of occupation and an 
open-air life, bought a life assurance “ book” for 
£600 from a local agent who had advertised his 
desire to relinquish it. After ten months, partly 
through ill-health and partly through disenchant- 
ment, Mr. X decided to sell in his turn. By an old 
and tried method of computation it was ascer- 
tained that the book was now worth only 
A purchaser was found who had all the requisite 
qualities except the money—he could only put 
up £150; and together they took their case, as so 
many have done before them, to one of the 
numerous loan societies set up by former 
insurance agents (or sometimes by the collecting 
society itself) for the sole purpose of making loans 
in cases of this kind. There it was arranged that 
the incoming agent (in order to pay Mr. X) 
should borrow £400 at 64 per cent. on the 
security of the book, but that until it was repaid 
Mr. X should leave with the loan society a 
collateral security of £200, on which he was to 
receive 4 per cent. 

This 1s a simple enough arrangement—similar, 
indeed, to the pre-war practice of the speculative 
builder, who was able to offer a £575 house for 
£25 down by putting in £150 of his own. It 
should perhaps be emphasised that the object of 
the loan societies is not merely to enable incoming 
agents to buy “books” but to enable outgoing 
agents to sell them, But shortly after the new 
agent had started work,. the District Office re- 
organised the local business and reshuffled the 
agents ; the book in whose continued prosperity 
Mr. X was still warmly interested passed (with 
his consent, which he could have refused) to a 
third man ; and now the trouble began. The third 
man was soon found to be losing business, an 
inspector began to accompany him on his rounds, 
and Mr. X, when he heard of this, wanted his 
£200 back at once, He made repeated applications 
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every house 
is different 


STRANGER might wonder why no one in these neat streets 

of dark green doors has thought to challenge the neigh- 

bours by a bolder colour scheme. He might even make 

the mistake of supposing that the houses in Elm Row were all 

alike. But if he lived here he would quickly realise that it is not 

the coleur of its front door that lends a house its character, but 
the people who live behind it. 

© * * 

OF ALL WHo Do business hereabouts it is perhaps the insurance man 
who understands best of all how diverse are the personalities and in- 
terests, and how varied the needs and circumstinces of these ‘average’ 
households. For his job has to do with the most intimate of family 


financial affairs; to carry it out faithfully he has to bring a very per- 





sonal service to bear upon problems that are never quite the same in 


any two homes. * * x 


AN INDISPENSABLE feature of this service is the regular collection of life 
assurance premiums when these can most readily be paid—usually at in- 
tervals that match the frequency of the pay-packet. But for this there would 
be many families in this typical street who would almost certainly make no 
voluntary provision for the future. Among the hundred or so homes there 
is hardly one where no industrial assurance policies are held. For most of 
them regular personal saving depends essentially upon the service the in- 


surance man brings to the door. 


IN ELm Row this saving fulfils more often than not a twofold purpose. 
First and foremost it provides life assurance. There are few whose Home 
Service Insurance budget does not include provision for financial aid in the 


event of the breadwinner’s death. 


Tue seconpb and increasingly popular role of Home Service Insurance is 
to build up a modest reserve of capital for future use. Twenty or thirty 
years ago the majority of industrial assurance policies taken out were ‘whole 






Issued by the Industrial Life Offices 









life’ contracts. To-day most new policies are effected with the expectation of 


enjoying their benefits during life time. 


IN THe ELM Row households, as in most other homes throughout the 
country, it is the insurance agent to whom the family looks for help and 
guidance in choosing, from among the wide range of policies, the scheme 
best suited to domestic needs and means. The very regularity of his visits 
and the understanding of family problems and aspirations that he inevitably 
acquires gives him an authority as friend and confidant that ts accepted as a 


matter of course in the homes at which he calls 


IN THIS RESPECT, the agent's responsibilities as family adviser have widened 
appreciably over the past few decades. The average citizen has set his sights 
on new standards of life for himself and his family. He looks to his insur- 
ance policies as a means of helping to provide future amenities that enable 
him to look forward to retirement with pleasure rather than anxiety. Po 
dowment assurances maturing at the critical time when careers have to be 
chosen may spell all the difference between blind alleys and worthwhile 
jobs for his children. These family plans depend for their fruition upon the 
services of the insurance man which transform thrift from a conscious 


effort into a habit 


Tuis ts wHere the domestic economies practised in Elm Row touch upon 
the wider economy of the nation as a whole. For Home Service Insurance is 
long-term thrift with a purpose—a purpose which can be fulfilled adequately 
only if the saving is steady and continuous. This stability, a characteristic 
of insurance contracts, earns the industry the important place 1 occupies in 


our economic life 3 


Home Service INSURANCE adds £50 million to the nation’s net savings 
every year. Much of this depends upon the thrift of the ‘average’ families 
who live in Elm Row and elsewhere. But it is the personal painstaking ser- 
vice of the insurance man—who knows Elm Row not by the numbers on 
the front doors but by the people who live behind them—that makes this 
thrift effort possible. 
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, 

for it on grounds of hardship, and at length the 
loan society made him an ex gratia payment of 
£50, plus interest to date. Regarding this 
(mistakenly, it seems to me) as an admission that 
he has been unfairly treated, he is now pressing 
for the rest of his money with redoubled 
‘confidence and indignation. 

; Mr. X told me that there are many former 
agents in this unenviable position. He sees it 
simply as an unscrupulous policy of the book- 
interest life offices, a playing-off of small men 
against each other, an exploitation of their 
inexperience, their possible lack of prudence, their 
anxiety, and their mutual distrust to further the 
interests of the “ office ””—as distinct, in some way, 
from those of the policy-holders. It occurred to 
me (if not to him) that many of these victims of 
the system may have wanted the fruits of private 
enterprise without come of its risks: the risks of 
the grocer’s business on the suburban street 
corner with a virtual monopoly and highly 
personal “ goodwill.” The book-interest system 
seems to me, on balance, a bad one ; and one by 
one the “mutual life offices” that still use it are 
changing over, despite much opposition from 
the agents, to fixed territories and salaries. Except 
where an arbitrary date is fixed, with a take-it-or- 
leave-it price offer for all books, the process may 
take 25 or 30 years, as the numerous book-interests 
die with their owners and are not renewed. 
But manifestly, in the field of industrial life 
assurance there can be no major reform, voluntary 
or imposed, until book-interest disappears, 


The stupendous growth of life assurance since 
societies has 


C. H. Rotpw 


On First Looking 


Into Classics 


the early days of the friendly 
made it an anachronism. 


Illustrated 


Ir I were Keats, or anyone else whose literary 
development might one day be traced, I suppose 
I'd think twice before admitting that my Chap- 
man was a 15-cent American children’s “ comic.” 
But I’m not, and it was. 

I read the Iliad, or most of it, in the original 
and various translations, when I was “doing” 
Classics. Bits of it stuck in my mind—Astyanax 
crying with fright at Hector’s plume, for instance 
—and I knew that there must be more in it than 
met my eye because it was so old and so long 
and so many quite sensible people obviously 
thought so much of it. But quite frankly, till 
recently, I had very little idea what the Iliad was 
all about. Then a bundle of “ comics” came for 
the children. They were the usual lot—Tom 
Mix, Riders of the Range, Secrets ef the Crypt, 
The Death Ray, and, to raise the tone, a few of a 
high-minded series called Classics Illustrated 
(“Featuring Stories by the World’s Greatest 
Authors”), including The Hunchback of Nétre 
Dame, The Gold Bug and—“ It’s come at last,” 
we groaned—Homer’s Iliad. 

' It looked awful. On the cover, under a 
flamingly vulgar picture of gods, men in armour, 
temples, chariots and horses, one with its front 
legs crossed, we were proudly told that, in case 
a Complete Adaptation of the Iliad was not 
enough for our 15c (“post free but send just 
10c extra with your order to cover cost of hand- 
ling”), we were to get also The Biography of the 
Author (bold of them, it seemed, but in 
fact it was excellently done), a Pioneer of Science 
Story, a Heroic Dog Story and a Famous Opera 
(La Giaconda), On the back it said dogmatically : 
“There have been no greater story-tellers than 


these immortal authors,” 43 of them, of whom the 
last were Anthony Hope, Homer and Jack Lon- 
don, in that order. Next month’s “ soul-stirring 
drama” would be Joan of Arc, “the story of a 
simple, devout, dedicated girl without education 
or military experience .. .” 

And so we plunged into this week’s soul- 
stirring drama, Homer’s Iliad, in highly coloured 
strip-pictures, with accompanying balloon cap- 
tions. First, there is a pre-Iliad introduction. 
Helen’s father tells her to choose a husband from 
the Greek princes. She does so (Menelaus— 
coy love-scene in muted blue and black; with vase 
in background to show we’re in Greece). Father 
dies with blue face, on Recamier couch. Helen 
blue too. Big bad Trojan Paris sees Helen out 
for drive with Menelaus. “Crazed by his love 
for her,” he carries her off. Helen’s face now 
red, quite rightly. And so on. Now we're out- 
side the walls of Troy, with all manner of com- 
plicated catapults, chariots and ships, all mixed 
up in a glorious riot of colour. 

On the whole the pictures are clear and well- 
drawn, in their scowling, square-jawed supermen 
genre, any deviation from which would presum- 
ably be ill-received by the strip public. Some- 
times they are strikingly absurd and one wonders 
whether the artist is taking his World’s Greatest 
Authors quite seriously enough. Thetis, for in- 
stance, with legs as long as the lady on the soap 
packet, does what is, for a sea-nymph, a scanda- 
lous belly-flop from Olympus into the sea, dent- 
ing the water where she hits it. Hera, archly 
provocative, hands on hips and every curve at 
work, shimmies up to Zeus, who looks thoroughly 
limp, as well he may after a 12-day blind and 
then a visit from Thetis. A truthful thought- 
bubble from Hera would contain the words: 
“Now what have you been up to, you old fox,” 
but Wardour Street convention tones it down to 
“Who has been with you, O lover of plots?” In 
one of the useful explanatory footnotes, Hera is 
typed as “ The Goddess of Married Life,” which 
must muddle the children somewhat. 

The interventions of the gods in Book V are 
now fixed firmly, if absurdly, in my mind. When 
Aeneas is wounded, his mother, Aphrodite, darts 
down, wraps him in a blanket and flies off with 
him. Diomed wings her with his spear and she 
drops Aeneas, blanket and all, to be neatly fielded 
by Apollo, who gives Diomed a piece of his mind 
for wounding goddesses. Then Hera and Athene 
sally forth to encourage the Greeks. They go, 
according to Homer, teXecdoiv (@ual’ dpoiac 
but the literal-minded artist, overlooking the fact 
that later one of them has to speak with the voice 
of Stentor and the other to stand by Diomed and 
hold his horse’s bridle, turns them both into large, 
seagullish birds. One is for some reason black 
and peers in understandable anxiety at its left 
wing, which is upside down. Hera, her wings 
now hopelessly adrift, cleverly addresses the 
Greeks in the likeness of a dove disguised as 
Stentor—or vice versa. Athene goes to Diomed 
and, efficiently back-winging, pecks his shoulder 
sore, saying scornfully: “I don’t know whether 
you’re tired or afraid, but you’re not like your 
father.” This remark, pointless as it may seem 
to anyone who has not read the original, strikes 
home to Diomed and he registers, in the orthodox 
wavy-edged thought-bubble: “It is the Goddess 
Athene.” The seagull, encouraged by this recog- 
nition, collects its wings, folds them and settles 
down cosily, like the dove it set out to be, on 
Diomed’s good shoulder, to give him his pep-talk. 

The text—commentary in coloured squares, 
talk in white balloons and thoughts in bubbles— 
is definitely serious in intention. It is also con- 
sistently slightly funny, if you stop to think 
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about it. The s..cking thing is that you don’t, 
and that is either the ultimate condemnation or 
the ultimate praise of Classics Illustrated—I don’t 
know which. You are swept on by the pictures, 
and it soon seems natural for one square-jawed 
warrior to say to another, “ This wound will stay 
you from fighting,” and the other to answer, 
“Not so. You’ve wounded me not at all, but 
see what I'll send.” Or, “”*Tis for Hector to speak 
for he began this matter and what he wills I will 
also.” *Tis the old problem of absurd archaism 
and convention versus an often even more absurd 
realism. The only intentional concession to com- 
mon speech is the use of Ill, he'll, you’d in the 
balloons, which looks queer mixed with the archaic 
inversion and Wardour Street pomposity. And 
when the warriors—one can’t call them soldiers, so 
they really can’t talk like soldiers—once, and once 
only, break into something like battlefield slang 
“© Ajax, I hear the voice of Ulysses (sic, regret- 
tably) and it sounds like he’s in trouble.” “Come 
let us go help him.”) it sounds very improbable 
and undignified, from those godlike creatures. 

Of course, the whole thing is absurd, flashy and 
vulgar. The fact remains that in one ordinary, 
middlebrow, pretty lightweight household, the 
talking-point for a recent week-end was the Iliad. 
Next week-end conversation reverted to food, the 
Club Dance, the weather and the dog. But for 
two days everyone, grown-ups and children alike, 
lived on terms of not very respectful familiarity 
with Homer’s gods and heroes. The children 
played Greeks and Trojans instead of cops and 
robbers, asked how a god could be as weak as 
Zeus, and demanded charts of the sides. We 
grown-ups hunted about for Loeb and Lang, Leaf 
and Myers, and, under pretext of checking-up on 
the adaptation, read great chunks of them with 
surprised delight. Since then I’ve been doing 
something I never did before—just thinking about 
the Iliad. Though my thoughts may be pretty 
simple and elementary for a one-time “ classic,” 
at least they’re clearer and more genuinely in- 
terested than they ever were while I was plod- 
ding through the battles in a non-illustrated, non- 
adapted text, with no heroic dog story as a bonus, 
seeing practically nothing of the wood for the 
trees. At last I’ve realised that the great ten 
years’ war was fought because a beautiful woman 
was taken from Greece to Troy, and the epic 
struggle of the Iliad, wit’: all its death and doom, 
was caused by a petty quarrel between two men 
over a girl. The muddled, maddening, irre- 
sponsible interventions of the gods are now fixed 
in my mind, if only in the shape of Apollo field- 
ing Aeneas when Aphrodite dropped him, or 
Hera as a seagull with its wings upside down. 

What is in the adaptation, the blood and 
thunder and the goings-on of the gods, cannot 
be spoilt by strip vulgarity. The things that 
could be spoilt, the artist and adaptor had the 
taste and restraint to leave out. We do not, 
thank goodness, see Helen on the walls of Troy, 
Hector saying goodbye to Andromache and 
Astyanax, or Andromache getting his bath ready 
when we know he has been killed. We are merci- 
fully left to come to our own conclusions about 
the larger issues of the Iliad, the tragedy of war, 
the pettiness of both men and gods in face of 
fate. But we are rather comically put on our 
way for the demesne of deep-browed Homer. 
“ Now that you have read the Classics Illustrated 
Edition,” we are told at the end, “don’t miss the 
added enjoyment of reading the original, obtainable 
at your school or public library.” What I like 
about it is that no one anywhere depresses the 
young by pointing out that the original is 24 books 
long and in Greek. 

MARGARET USBORNE 
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OXYGEN 


O* YGEN is the element that occurs most 


abundantly in nature. One-fifth of the air 
consists of oxygen, and without it life could not 
exist. It is oxygen which causes iron to rust and 
enables a fire to burn. Discovered in 1774 by 
Joseph Priestley, and independently by the Swede, 
William Scheele, oxygen was so named because 
it was at first believed to be an acid-former. 
Pure oxygen is produced commercially by lique- 
fying air and then separating the oxygen by 
distillation. Stored in cylinders, the gas is 
used in welding and steel-making, as well 
as to aid breathing in high-flying aircraft 
and for medical purposes. The import- 


ance of oxygen to the chemical industry 


lies in the fact that substances burn in it to form 
oxides. Without burning there would be no 
industrial power, and very little chemical manu- 
facturing would be possible. The oxides enter 
into almost every phase of chemical manufacture. 
LC... burns sulphur in atmospheric oxygen 
to form sulphur dioxide as the first step in 
producing sulphuric acid, and makes nitric acid 
by combining oxygen and ammonia, Combined 
with carbon, oxygen forms carbon dioxide 
which in its solid form is important as an 

industrial raw material and as a re- 

frigerant. Solid carbon dioxide made 

by LC.I. is sold under the name of 


* Drikold.”’ 











The Arts and 


THREE OPERAS 


Porgy and Bess, an opera like no other, arriv- 
ing in London 17 years late, seems likely to fill 
the Stoll Theatre for a long time to come. It is 
a vivid, exciting spectacle, often amusing, some- 
times touching and always beautiful to the eye. 
What, you ask, of the ear? Well, let orthodox 
musicians say what they like, Gershwin’s music 
has sincerity, abundant vitality and cnough 
melodic inspiration to tide it over its evident weak- 
nesses. Without any operatic tradition to build 
on, and with scarcely any academic technique, the 
composer plunged into his subject and produced 
a sprawling, untidy, lovable score, with enough 
life in it to survive some 2000 performances and 
all manner of re-arrangement and re-orchestration, 
He took as his basis a popular play about Negro 
tenement life in Charleston which is roughly the 
equivalent of early Sean O’Casey without the 
genius, and he clothed it in a musical language 
which is a highly personal mixture of several 
related styles. There are Negro spirituals; there 
are fishermen’s shanties; there are jazz idioms of 

various shades of sophistication; and there are 
haunting street cries, realised here with exquisite 
art by Ray Yeates as the Crab Man and by Helen 
Dowdy as the Strawberry Woman. Gershwin’s 
handling of all this material is ingenious and 
endearing; where he stumbles is in the connecting 
material. Apart from conventional hurry-music 
and cute repetitions of melodic phrases in shifting 
keys, he has little idea how to get along from one 
number to the next; and, like some of his betters, 
he has not succeeded in discovering a style of 
English recitative which sounds easy and natural 

Individually and collectively, the Negro cast is 
brilliant. They convey the vivacity, the squalor, 
the humour and the violence of the work; but not, 
perhaps, all its lyrical sweetness. The odious 
Sportin’ Life-—opera’s greatest spiv—is presented 
with immense relish by Cab Calloway. William 
Warfield is a touching Porgy, and Leontyne Price 
a vivid Bess; but neither of them squeezes all the 
honey out of their music. The same qualification 
is true of Helen Colbert's Clara, but Helen Thig- 
pen’s Serena is splendidly sung. Two years ago 
I saw Porgy und Bess given in German by a white 
company at Zurich; and, perverse though it may 
seem to say so, the purely lyrical scenes sounded 
richer and more affecting in that performance, 
because words and tune were strongly projected 
into the house by good opera singers, and sup- 
ported by the warm sound of an opera-house 
orchestra, in contrast to the skinny tone produced 
by the anonymous players at the Stoll. Besides, 
some of the transpositions of episodes from act 
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Entertainment 


to act in the present production strike me as 
dubious improvements. But do not miss Gersh- 
win’s Porgy. He possessed the rare gift of spon- 
taneous melody, and it is not surprising that some 
of his Porgy tunes have attained, in America, the 
Status of folksong. 

The production of Verdi’s Nabucco at Cardiff 
by the Welsh National Opera Company not only 
justifies the support of the Cardiff Corporation 
and the Arts Council, but provides a sound reason 
for any opera enthusiast to contemplate a special 
journey to Wales. Although the Cardiff season 
is now over, Nabucco will be given four more 
performances at the Empire Theatre, Swansea, on 
November 10, 12, 14 and 20 (alternating with 
Carmen and Il Trovatore). It was clever of some- 
body to perceive the natural link between early 
Verdi, the Old Testament and the Welsh passion 
for singing; the company, half professional and 
half amateur, fell on the rough old masterpiece 
with holy joy. The patriotic choruses of the first 
act filled the rather cold, antiseptic spaces of the 
Sophia Gardens Pavilion with a noble tumult, and 
prepared us for the impassioned lament of Act 3, 
the swinging “Va pensiero” which made Verdi 
famous. 

We expected to hear splendid choral singing; 
but the other requirements of this rare and by 
no means simple opera had been almost as fully 
met. The outh Municipal Orchestra 
(happily reprieved from threatened extinction) 
gave an admirable account of the score under the 
company’s permanent musical director, Leo 
Quayle; as elsewhere in early Verdi, crude scoring 
alternates with passages of delicate colour, and the 
latter were sensitively handled. John Moody 
showed ingenuity in disposing of large crowds on 
a small stage, and Patrick Robertson’s sets, made 
in the company’s own workrooms, were simple, 
effective and sometimes beautiful. Of the prin- 
cipals, the sympathetic Fenena was sung with 
firm, clear tone by a local soprano, Joan Stevens. 
Ronald Jackson (Nebuchadnezzar), Tano Feren- 
dinos (Ishmael) and Hervey Alan (Zaccariah) 
brought professional skill to the three leading male 
parts. But the stage was dominated by the splen- 
did Abigail of Ruth Packer, Abigail is a whale 
of a part, not for mezzo-soprano (as has been 
strangely asserted), but for a dramatic soprano 
with the range of Aida and the timbre of Lady 
Macbeth. Only once does this virago show a 
tender aspect, in the lovely G major aria which 
opens Act 2; and here Miss Packer delighted us 
by the suavity of her phrasing as much as she 
electrified us elsewhere by her vigour and clean 
attack, Her voice is admittedly no longer in its 
first freshness, but it is strange that singing of this 
calibre has not won a wider recognition in the 
past. It is strange, too, that Nabucco—an obvious 
box-office draw—should have been neglected in 
London for a hundred years or so. 

The Seraglio has arrived belatedly at Sadler’s 
Wells in the brand-new translation of Professor 
Dent. He has lost none of his old skill. What 
could be a neater or more natural equivalent for 
Blonde’s “Welche Wonne, welche Lust” than 
“How delightful it will be When the ship puts 
out to sea”? Here and there he has played for 
some easy laughs, as in Blonde’s contribution to 
the finale: “I’m going home to English food And 
English beer to quench my dryness.” Isn’t she 
going home to Spain, as Pedrillo’s wife? In 
practice, the dialogue got rather more laughs than 
the merry translator himself can have intended, 
since the audience decided to rag the noble senti- 
ments of the Pasha Selim (Gavin Gordon) as 
though they were patriotic speeches from Young 
England. ‘The more serious parts of “Mozart’s 
scheme were in danger of foundering altogether, 
but were saved by the brilliantly accurate singing 
of Jennifer Vyvyan as Constanze: she is a great 
acquisition to the company. Marion Studholme’s 
pert and very musical Blonde was one of the best 
things she has done. The men were less satis- 
factory. Stanley Clarkson has too light and dry a 
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bass for Osmin, whom he presented as a quite 
unfrightening old silly. As Belmonte, Rowland 
Jones took a long time to get into his stride. 
Ereach Riley showed talent as Pedrillo, but was 
handicapped by a ludicrous costume. The 
designs of Peter Rice were the weakest feature in 
a performance which has much to recommend it— 
not least the playing of the reconstituted orchestra 
under James Robertson. Clive Carey produced. 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


THE LAST BRIDIE 


As the crowning item of a festival in pious 
memory of their founder, the late James Bridie, 
the Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre has just been 
staging his posthumous play, The Baikie Charivari. 
This belongs to the class of his intellectual 
fantasias, a form which he very much fancied, 
though, truth to tell, he never managed to get 
control of it. It would be agreeable in the cir- 
cumstances to be able to record that this, the last 
play of his, was an exception. But I am afraid 
that it is not. The Baikie Charivari is filled 
with amusing passages but it is also filled with 
false starts and dropped herrings. It is con- 
tinually entertaining, but finally unsatisfying. 
It provides a far more enjoyable evening in the 
theatre than most playwrights give us, yet leaves 
us feeling provoked that its author could never 
be induced to discipline his talent more severely. 

The play sets off, as commonly with this kind 
of Bridie, on a thoroughly diverting and promising 
notion. Sir James Pounce-Pellott has retired 
from a Governorship in India and proposes to 
settle down at a Clydeside resort, Baikie. He 
has chosen this place because he has decided to 
use his retirement to start life afresh. Baikic 
will provide him with a good cross-section of 
Scottish life, and this fresh start of his is to be 
a voyage of discovery. What is life in contem- 
porary Britain really like? What values do 
people live by, what makes them, as we say, 
tick’? So each specimen he picks up he 
treats as virgin ground and assembles round 
himself a variegated collection, a Communist 
councillor, a lady psychiatrist, an anarchical 
beach boy, the local minister, a lady American 
publisher on a visit, a self-important Civil 
Servant. They are woven loosely but convincingly 
enough into the pattern, which is working up - 
a Grand Debate. 

Any other playwright might have been content 
with this framework. Not so Bridie. Before 
we reach the end we have had any number of 
interruptions to smudge the line. There is the 
inevitable Bridie Devil, intervening from above 
from time to time and conjuring up three irrele- 
vant though amusing witches who have read their 
Macbeth, ‘Then the playwright is also, concurrently 
as the lawyers say, putting over two fancies which 
he never succeeds in integrating into the play 
though he obviously feels them important if 
we may judge from his short preface. ‘“ There is a 
tradition’’, he tells us, “ that the celebrated charac- 
ter of Punch is a projection of Pontius Pilate” 
Poniius Pilate was also a proconsul and must have 
at some time retired. ‘Therefore our Sir James 
Pounce-Pellott is, in some way, a projection of 
Pontius Pilate-Punch. These are entertaining 
analogies, but they need very much more thorough 
working-in than they get here. By stray allusions 
and veiled hints we know them to be somewhere 
at work in the play but they tease more than they 
illuminate, and the main outline remains this 
cross-section of opinion leading up to a final 
symposium. This, when eventually it comes, is a 
little disappointing. Sir James himself com- 
ments that the arguments the others propound 
amount to nothing more than the discussions 
in a third-class railway carriage, and assuming 
Punch’s guise and Punch’s club he proceeds to 
knock them out one by one. Only then does 
a slightly new note creep in. He sees himself 
and his kind ground between the millstones of 
the Communists and the Church. He deplores 
what he cannot alter and in a closing speech of 
real passion vows at least to go down fighting. 
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Outlining a Bridie play inevitably reduces it, | 
for it is in the detail that it expands. For one 
thing, he wrote parts which actors enjoy and can 
use to communicate enjoyment. Here, for 
instance, there is a delightful George Cole part 
in an anarchist beach boy and there at Glasgow 
is Mr. George Cole to relish it for us; a Lady 
Pounce-Pellott overwhelmed by the change in 
her circumstances and her husband’s inconsider- 
ateness gives Miss Ursula Jeans a long and difficult 
part compounded in equal parts of repose and 
irony, and admirably she plays it. The part of 
Sir James requires a virtuoso display and Mr. 
Donald Eccles takes his chance with command 
and variety. Then there are a series of carica- 
tures each nicely caught by the resident company 
—James Gibson, Madeleine Christie, Marilyn 
Gray and Marion Matthews are especially notice- 
able. Mr. Peter Potter is to be congratulated on the 
production which matches the author in invention 
and ingenuity: and Mr. John Wilson’s settings 
are first-class. The atmosphere of the Glasgow 
Citizens’ Theatre is so warm and hospitable, so 
generously chuckling and quickly receptive 
that I understand only too well why Bridie never 
came South. Yet I cannot help wondering now 
whether that was the best climate for his talent 
or whether something less indulgent might not 
have strengthened it. 

Mr. Bernard Miles is certainly using his | 
Mermaid Theatre adventurously. At a time 
when the Little Theatre movement has been all 
but swamped by the try-out gamble, he puts his 
stage to its proper purpose of experiment. True, 
his first attempts of this season have provided 
only negative results. But they are necessarily 
negatives. Considering the way the Shake- 
spearean purists are talking, someone obviously 
had to prove that acting the plays with sixteenth- 
century gestures and pronunciation had nothing 
of positive interest to offer us. The Mermaid 
production of Macbeth established this, at least 
to my satisfaction, once and for all. The current 
production is Middleton’s A Trick to Catch the 
Old One, and it was interesting to see whether 
one of these realistic Jacobean comedies would 
play better than they read. Negative again 
This one at least struck me as a_ pedestrian 
comedy of intrigue with neither language nor gradations of light and shade. In 1890, when he had developed the system of ink 
style nor bawdry to redeem its all-too-obvious 
mechanics. In three hundred years, no doubt, control still used today, he met Karl Klic, an inventor from Austria. In collaboration 
snooty critics will say the same about a current ; r waa 
revival of Private Lives ; and they will probably they set out to apply Samuel Fawcett’s methods to the printing of paper, and by 1895 
add that it is all the same interesting to see for - 
the light it throws on contemporary manners and they had evolved the photogravure process — now known throughout the world for the 
modes, T. C. Worstey 
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Iw LANCASTER, some eighty years ago, young Samucl Faweett started work as an 


engraver of copper rollers for printing designs on oilcloth. A keen photographer, 
he quickly devised a way of saving time and labour. Using the natural sunlight in 
his conservatory-like exposing room, he prepared the rollers photographically and 


etched them by an acid process. Later he began to seek a means of reproducing fine 


fineness and fidelity of its results. In achieving this quality, an important contribution 
THE MOVIES 
* Limelight,’’ at the Odeon 
‘ . | ' ranis | 
IT am dazzled, having just come away from papers produced by the Reed Paper Group. For this is an organisation which has 
Limelight. It has perhaps a few words too many; : ; iF 
I haven’t enough. Wonderful Chaplin! This inherited from its founder, Albert F. Reed, a vigorous tradition of paper pioneering 
isn’t his funniest film—and never set out to be e ? ’ . 7 ‘ 
but it contains most of himself. As with gravure printings, so too with kraft, newsprint and other papers, the changing 
First then, it’s not about Charlie but about 
Chaplin; about love and fame, age coming on, 
loneliness, joy of living, and dread of dying. He ! P . , 
has seen himself in the I ondon of 1917, a » da with its five mills, has acquired technological experience and technical resources 
music-hall comedian in decline. The great | “a 
Calvero has been “resting” these twelve months unequalled today in the many-sided service it can offer. 
and resting at his age means R.I.P. Home he | 


comes drunk, rolling delicately, with something | 
dandvish of stage and sport (the music-hall look) 
in his white cravat, velvet collar, trim bowler. 
Having negotiated the Pimlican steps and door- 
way, he pauses on the stairs to light the splayed | 
2 a 


has been made by the development through the years of the specialised gravure 


needs of trade and times are constantly anticipated. In this way the Reed Paper Group, 


end of a cigar; sniffs it—no; raises one instep to | 
see what his shoe can have picked up; sniffs again; ~) 
and then, just as, with a shrug, he is about to | &e a? 
canon gently away upstairs to bed, notices a towel R G 
stuffed under a door. Odd! But we have already | 
broached the door and looked into the gas-filled 
room, when the girl lies clutching a medicine- | THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO 
phial; a slow tracking-up out of the street before BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD + THE N 
Calvero’s intrusion. So the film has opened. It Pate FSC eae 

hasn’t started funny, and won’t end so. Its pre- a ne eee ee scat 
vailing mood is rather a sad ecstasy, a struggle and HEAD OFFICE ; 105 PICCADILLY, LONI ' 


acceptance, in which the comic instinct plays a PIONEERS IN MODERN PAPER TECHNOLOGY 
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sometimes Wry part. Calvero will flicker out, and 
the gig)—who turns out to be a ballet dancer—will 
‘catch light and live. 

» It is a wifle slow, after this beginning, with the 
girl (Claire Bloom) being insistently coaxed by a 
Calvero who exploits every charm and fancy to 
please. Not too slow, I may say, for me; the 
girl’s situation has to be disclosed, and Chaplin 
even in repose, even putting in questions and 
moralising a shade, always fascinates. And the 
deliberation is justified: the film has two and a 
half hours to run, and none of its momentous later 
stages could be achieved without the girl and the 
old man, as it were, talking themselves in. Is 
Chaplin talkative a contradiction in terms? I 
should have said so once; and as far as pure 
comedy goes that is true. The pure comedy of 
Limelight is again speechless. The flea dance, 
Calvero’s memory of one of his successes: he 
swashbuckles on, with riding breeches and whip, 
‘but, no lion-trainer, produces a tiny box in which 
yare two fleas; they bow (as it were), they prepare 
‘their allez-oop, they hop in the most lyrical of 
curves from one hand to another; then the she 
of the pair rebels, ignores a hissed “Shall I 
squeeze ?”, gets lost, horribly lost in the baggy 
pants, and finally sends her master jumping off- 
stage. I see that the spoken word, without my 
noticing it, has crept in even here, though not 
into the supreme pantomime of Calvero’s final 
appearance. This is the violin and piano act by 
Chaplin and Buster Keaton, as perfect a piece of 
clowning as we shall ever see, and invigorating 
as a Bach fugue. There are also moments of 
pantomime coming and going, the rose-and-the 
rock sketch, the flirtation with the landlady, the 
tragic head ‘of Calvero sitting alone forgotten in a 
corner of the stage while the lights go out one 
by one. 

But in general Chaplin speaks (and sings) here 
more than ever before; he employs a_ terse 
humour, a simple poetry, which amuse and excite 
precisely to the degree in which they embody 
himself. As once Chaplin was Charlie, so here 
—to all intents and purposes—he is Chaplin. His 
mimicry, his daydreams of happiness and a better 
world, his love and admiration and his dread of 
failure (dread, really, of loss of love)—all are 
Chaplin. And the autobiography, in his favourite 
form of a fairy-tale, is profoundly moving. 

Among ali his films this seems to me—at the 
moment anyway—his best made and his best; its 
characters are most deeply rooted in humanity, 
and its heroine (Miss Claire Bloom beauufully 
seizes her chances) comes to life with a rare 
charm. The Chaplin face is seen in all its variety 
of tears and disguise. Limelight isn’t, despite its 
hints of farewell, an end, but a beginning. He 

must go on making films, on and on. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


RADIO NOTES 

“Spencer in what he saith hath a way of 
expression peculiar to himself .. . if one heed him 
not with great attention, rare and wonderfull 
conceptions will unperceived slide by him that 
readeth his works.” So wrote Sir Kenelm Digby 
in 1638. And Coleridge, two centuries later: 
“Pray mark the swanlike movement. . . . His 
attention to metre and rhythm is sometimes so 
extremely minute as to be painful to my ear, and 
you know how highly I prize good versification.” 

But today Spenser is, of all major English poets, 
the one most in need of a new judgment. It is his 
fate to taste of the lecture room: no er the 
“poet's poet,” he is the poet of youth with the 
note-book, and of academic age. Humanism, 
Allegory, the Alexandrine, Miulcaster, the 
Vernacular—these are the wardens and barriers 


between the reader and the poetry. Now, how- 
ever, on the Third Programme, we are able to 
come with a fresh mind to the Faerie Queene— 
large parts of it, that is, selected by Mr. Louis 
MacNeice, introduced by Professor Renwick, and 
delivered by some of the B.B.C.’s most accom- 
plished readers. It is an important and, I think, 
a successful experiment. Even so, a lingering air 
of Eng. Lit. still hangs vaporously about the 
presentation. Professor Renwick, who gave the 
opening talk (“Who Knows Not Colin Clout?”) 
certainly turned a name at the back of a textbook 
into a very pleasant human voice: his exposition 
was useful and not in the least academic: but he is 
still the professorial expert and one of our early 
literary mentors. I hope that the remaining talks 
will cover a yet wider range of contemporary 
opinion. 

As for the poetry itself, given a receptive 
listener, it flows on like a river, or a dream: an 
endless journey through the Elizabethan country- 
side—dungeons, castles, sorcerers: green woods 
and open spaces. “Pray mark the swanlike move- 
ment,” in fact. The story does not greatly matter, 
nor do the people: the Red Cross Knight is a 
tedious character ; Una hardly less so ; Duessa is 
merely beastly. (Una-Duessa—sin in the guise of 
purity—does, however, throw an interesting light 
on the poet.) What we wait for, of course, are 
the great reflective passages: the famous suicide 
argument of Despaire, for instance. Even here, 
beautifully read as it was (by Esmé Percy), we 
were aware that the impact of the poetry is, 
primarily, a visual one : — 

What if some little paine the passage hauc, 

That makes fraile flesh to feare the bitter waue? 

Is not shorte paine well borne, that brings long 

case, 

And layes the soule to sleep in quiet graue? 

No rendering of this in the spoken voice can give 
the exact and strange effect that it makes on the 
silent reader. 

For some time now, one of the most enterpris- 
ing drama periods has been the Home Service on 
Sunday afternoons. The fact that the audience 
for that particular time is an unknown one en- 
courages experiment, I like to think: at least, 
there is no feeling, as there is on Saturday nights, 
of aiming at a particular brand of listener. The 
choice, also, is unpredictable. Last week’s was 
Gone to Earth, a pleasant little production, so 
sincerely and consistently acted that we could 
accept the rather touchy Shropshire lad-and-las- 
serie of Mary Webb without raising an eyebrow. 
The weck before we had a play based on Balzac’s 
Colone! Chabert, a granite theme, hard to dismiss 
from the mind, and not least for its performance 
by Martin Lewis as the Colonel, the one vulner- 
able character in the stoniest of settings. 

The week ended with an item of unusual 
interest—Epstein, in an interview with Hubert 
Wellington, expounding his views on modern art 
“| want greater richness of content and meaning, 
instead of impoverished inverted forms”) and ex- 
plaining the development of his own. He is not 
a natural speaker, but the occasion was a valuable 
one, reminding us that this is a use to which radio 
could even more often be put. 

Naomi Lewis 


“Letter from Paris,” at the Aldwych 


It would be hard to think of a more unpromising 
literary marriage than that announced between Miss 
Dodie Smith and Henry James. This is the unsuit- 
able union which is solemnised in an adaptation of 
The Reverberator; and it will surprise no one who 
is acquainted with both the parties that the affair 
hardly survived the first night. The old master of the 
finer shades. and the younger mistress of the senti- 
mental cliché a mage so different that neither 
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was able to understand the other’s intentions. Nor 
was theirs the only language difficulty. The 
Reverberator is the tale of a clash between a family 
of dreadfully vulgar Americans and a family of dread- 
fully grand French. But no actors could be found, 
it seems, to encompass either idiom; and standard 
stage Kensington fought a hopeless losing battle alike 
with the Yankee of the Dossons and the rolled rs 
of the Proberts. Add a production which seemed 
bent on missing all the points, and the failure was 
complete. Miss Smith is expert in her own line, and 
the most successful scenes came towards the end 
where she felt herself free to exploit the James situa- 
tion untrammelled by the Jamesian texture. By then 
it was too late. Miss Brenda Bruce, woefully miscast 
on all three counts as a simple vulgar beauty, 
struggled bravely against the odds. T. Cc. W. 


Barbara Hepworth, at the Lefevre 

For many years Barbara Hepworth sought for 
poetry in geometry, explored in the solid. Such 
mathematically governed forms as “helicoids . in 
sphere ” or “ pierced hemisphere” were typical of her 
findings, and rather dull. Yet frequently the organic 
distorted the mathematical and we got (much more 
interesting), a lop-sided egg-form pierced by uneven, 
diminishing tunnels. Such works had the smooth, 
ascetic, impersonal beauty of the organic seashell. It 
is possible that her most significant work is of this 
non-figurative order—for sculpture is often successful 
in this idiom where painting is not. Still, Barbara 
Hepworth has lately moved farther away from the 
non-figurative. In her present exhibition, most of 
the pieces are figures nearly human. Some of these 
new vertical figure-forms, in honey- or wine-coloured 
woods, twist upwards, lean, and almost sway with a 
life, if mot that of trees, perhaps of tree-spirits. 
Whereas her stone is often impersonal to the point 
of being dead—dead of over-refinement—her wood 
forms breathe: they are statements about the per- 
sonality of wood, one might say. It is true, of course, 
that ail her shapes have been produced essentially 
from the outside—rather than felt from the inside 
outwards. She is visual where most sculptors are 
tactile in their approach. Her forms are interesting 
for their profiles not for their volumes; they have 
nothing of that extreme subtlety of shape, or of move- 
ment in the surface, which can only result from the 
second process—the process where the sculptor, work- 
ing blind, makes his form from the blind muscular 
dictates of his own hands, arms, his whole body . . - 
and then, when he pauses, looks at the result, as if for 
the first time. Yet her opposite method of construct- 
ing her forms, at each stage, to the demands of a most 
sensitive eye, has had its reward. She has created a 
species of perfection. P.H. 


« Reflection,’ at Sadler’s Wells 

John Cranko’s latest ballet, Reflection, designed for 
the Sadler’s Wells Theatre company, concerns two 
people called Narcissus and Echo who.have apparently 
nothing to do with the characters known to mythology; 
yet the ballet sets out as a serious attempt to analyse 
the struggles of a narcissist in terms of dancing. 
This leads to a confusion of ideas which it is hard to 
sort out. Had the hero been called Jack and the heroine 
jill the theme would have been much clearer; as 
it is, the audience must be left puzzling over the dis- 
crepancies between the characters in the ballet 
and the myth. At the end of the ballet version 
of the story Narcissus mufders Echo, only to 
find—inevitably—that he has murdered himself, 
while the two schizophrenic shadows of his personality 
slink away. In spite of being incoherent this work 
has power and invention : the movements are potent 
with atmospheric frenzy, while there is a grey sub- 
conscious weight about Keith New’s decor—one of 
those baffled landscapes of lumps and gullies. John 
Gardner’s music is, on first hearing, unsympathetic, 
though it develops to a suitably dramatic climax for 
Echo’s murder, which, with its angular violence and 
subtle sense of control, makes one of the best choreo- 
gtaphic murders yet devised. David Poole is interest- 
ing, but almost too neurotic as Narcissus ; he certainty 
did not, as in Freud’s definition of the complex, 
“ Javish upon his own body all the caresses usually 
expended only on a sexual object other than himself,” 
but concentrated with seemingly violent feelings 
on the many young ladies around him. A.F. 
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Correspondence 
«“ AFTER THE BATTLE” 


Sir,—In your article under this heading last week 
you wrote: “ These two men [Mr. Morrison and Mr. 
Gaitskell] . . . can, if they wish, exclude the Left 
from sharing in the work of the Parliamentary Com- 
miitee.” This is inaccurate and misleading. I assume 
you implied that an intense “lobbying” campaign 
before the elections to the Parliamentary Committee 
would succeed in excluding any Bevanite candidates. 
There is no indication that such tactics, even in the 
unlikely event of any party leaders being so ill- 
advised as to employ them, would be successful. 

Well over half the Parliamentary Labour Party is 
neither Bevanite nor anti-Bevanite. This section in- 
cludes many who criticise in varying degree both 
wings. It embraces those who prefer to judge issues 
on their merits rather than on the personalities in- 
volved, and who eschew inner loyalties within the 
wider loyalty to the Labour Party and the cause of 
Socialism—those who averted a split some six months 
ago by refusing to consider expulsions. 

They now appreciate that the composition of the 
new Parliamentary Committce for the coming session 
wil] be the most important element in resolving, or 
failing to resolve, our present differences. It is essen- 
tial that the new Committee shall reflect, far better 
than did the old, the various shades of opinion 
within the Parliamentary Party. To enable it to do 
this there must of course be Bevanite representation. 
But it is equally important that this large body of 
independent opinion should also be adequately rep- 
resented on the Committee. From discussions with 
many of my colleagues I am convinced that this is 
what the majority of the Parliamentary Party desires. 

Whether the permutations arising from 290-odd 
M.P.s voting for 12 out of perhaps 30 or 40 candi- 
dates will produce a result approximating to the wish 
ef the majority, remains to be seen. But it is quite 
wrong to imply, as your article did, that Labour 
members can be coerced or cajoled into voling in 
these vital elections against their better judgment. 

House of Commons. KENNETH ROBINSON 


HISTORY OF EUROPE 

Str,—A. J. P. Taylor's article on Fisher's History 
of Europe is a masterly essay in the ari of the 
intellectual smear. By this I mean that by an artful 
use of quotation and comment he contrives to leave 
the impression that Fisher was a womanish old don, 
and that his history is no more than a bare record 
«1 events which his sheltered life prevented him 
from comprehending; yet when the quotations are 
examined, the comments analysed, they are found to 
justify no such verdict. 

I give examples. Taylor quotes Fisher as “ laying 
it down” that “ peace is always wiser than war.” 
Well, isn’t it? Of course it is. 

“From the story of Socrates” Fisher “drew the 
comforting conclusion: ‘it is idle to suppose that 
the influence of a great liberating mind can be stayed 
by persecution.”” But can it? Of course it can’t 
He quotes Fisher’s Chinaman as wondering whether 
“an attitude of mind towards the ultimate mysteries, 
less aspiring, less heroic and less confident than that 
which prevailed among Western Christians was not 
; more conducive to human comfort.” But 
would it not have been? Why are these very sen- 
sible remarks held up to scorn? 

Fisher again is laughed at for the parochialism 
of his suggestion that the “social problem had 
to be handled in the English way by tactful con- 
cession.” Well, why not? Have we been so unsuc 
cessful in handling our social problems? “ Nothing,” 
Taylor goes on disparagingly, “could better reveal 
the outlook of English social reformers from Disraeli 
to the Fabians.” Is that attitude then so reprehen- 
sible? “At most he,” the reader of Fisher, “ will 
notice the glorious story of the abolition of slavery.” 
But is it not a glorious story? 

As a final example take his valedictory comment 
designed to sum up the spirit of Fisher's History— 
“Humanists of the world unite!” Wouldn't the 
world be a much better place if they did unite? 
What would Taylor substitute—dictators of the world 
unite; thugs of the world unite; er even perhaps | 
Communists of the world unite? 


As to the general censure implied by the remark, 
the reader of Fisher will have “run over a vast 
catalogue of facts,” as if facts were the last thing 
you would expect to find in a history, surely the 
layman may be forgiven for wanting to learn just 
what happened and when it happened and be grate 
ful to Fisher for telling him so clearly and concisely, 
even if Europe, as Taylor puts it, does “ escape 
him.” (Parenthetically one wonders whether Eurepe 
has “escaped” Taylor or whether he has got it 
nobbled.) And surely there are too many different 
ways of writing history, and too many different con 
ceptions of what history should be trying to do to 
entitle a fellow historian to look down his nose at 
the man who tries to record events in their sequence 
with dates. 

O these academic toffs! These superior persons! 
In the light of Fisher’s achievement it is difficult to 
deny oneself the fun of asking Mr. Taylor who he 
is and what he is that he should rail in this fashion 
at the man who was willing to undertake the prodi- 
gious jabour of setting out for the benefit of non- 
historians what the complex and troubled past of 
Europe bas been. Even the fact that it turns out to 
have been extremely unpleasant and such as to lead 
to a pessimistic view of mankind is turned to Fisher's 
discredit—the reader “is left at the end with the 
impression only of human folly and violence.” Well, 
what if he is? A historian greater than Fisher, 
greater even than Taylor, has observed that “ history 
is the record of the crimes, follies and misfortunes 
of mankind.” C. E. M. Joap 


PAUL ROBESON 


S1r,—I have just returned from a three month visit 
to America. Although medical work was the purpose 
of my trip, I had the opportunity of meeting many 
Americans of many political views. Among them 
was Paul Robeson, about whom I write, 

Paul Robeson’s political life and consciousness 
was, as you knew, begun in the British Labour 
Movement between the two wars. He has many 
personal friends among us, as well as many who admire 
him as an acknowledged leader of the Negro minority, 
and as a great singer. Though many of us do not 
share his party affiliations, our admiration for his 
courage is not a jot the less. He has asked me to 
write saying that things are, at the moment, getting 
easier for him. The iniolerance, which at its height 
eighteen months ago placed his life in jeopardy in 
all but solid Negro quarters, has begun to lighten. 
He is able to get halls and churches in which to sing 
and in this is being helped by a number of courageous 
liberal American men and women of all parties. 
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He says he would dearly like to return to England 
for a few months, to sing songs of the Labour Move- 
ment, to Labour and trade union audiences. As you 
know, his passport has been denied. He _ believes, 
rightly, I think, that if we in the British Labour 
Movement here ask for him to be allowed to come, 
it will add to the considerable liberal pressure already 
felt in America, and may influence the State Depart- 
ment. If any of your readers can get their organisa- 
tions to send resolutions to the American Embassy, 
they could help up the balance. ' 
Lesi it be thought that such a course is anti- 
American, may I say that no one who had received the 
kindness and hospitality in America that I have had; 
could possibly advocate an anti-American action, 
America is a bewildered and anxious nation, holding 
millions of staunch liberal people who work to preserve 
those freedoms that MacArthurism seeks to douse. 
Confused and disunited, their strength is less than 
their numbers. To support liberty, in this and other 
issues, IS the most pro-American activity of all. 
44 Hamilton Terrace, 
London, N.W.8. 


NICOLAS MALLESON 


ANTI-AMERICAN ? 


Sir,—We love Paul Blanshard because he has done 
yeoman work against the clerical Right in this 
country—wh ‘ch, let’s face it, is the motivating force 
behind the McCarthys and the McCarrans 

lt is therefore distressing to see in a letter in your 
issue Of September 27, the peevish Chauvinism dis- 
played by that otherwise noble soul. } 

Have you noticed that it is chic in American 
“ liberal circles” to regard THE New STATESMAN AND 
NaTION as “anti-American”? The State Depart- 
ment, which is pre-occupied with Eternal Values, 
speaks huffily of “ THE New STATESMAN AND NATION 
crowd” as if Crossman and Kingsley Martin were 
George LI] and Lord North incarnate. 

I think the Blanshard letter reveals what has been 
impheit in all this other talk: that this group of 
“liberals” just doesn’t fread THE NEW STATESMAN 
AND NATION very thoroughly. I do, and I have never 
read anything in it that 1 could properly call “ anti- 
American.” | find the publication singularly refresh- 
ing because I do not believe that its people think in 
terms of nations or states. THE NEW STATESMAN 
AND NATION is anti-witch-hunt and it is anti-war 
It is Socialist (is this anti-American?). Perhaps it 
is entirely wrong about everything, But as a twelfth- 
generauon American I swear it is not “anti- 
Epwarp Hae 


42 East Ninth Street, N.Y. 
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RENT RESTRICTION 

Sir,—Your correspondents 
one suggests that local authoritics should take over 
repairs to Rent Restricted houses, another says that 
a local council can be as bad as any landlord. Unless 
the opponents of all-round rent increases, including 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, can reach some 
degree of unanimity on the way to tackle the problem, 
the Conservative Government will push their scheme 
through the gap in their opponents’ ranks 

The crux of the problem is that maintenance and 
repairs are two different things. Maintenance can be 
budgeted in advance and spread over the years ; 
repairs come very heavily at once and may 
ten of twenty times the annual rent, because there 
comes a time with a house, as with a car, when only 
a complete overhaul will keep it going. Even the best 
of landlords can be involved in an enormous bil! for 
repairs : a disease like dry rot can take hold without 
any neglect on the landlord’s part. 

A statutory percentage in rent is of no 
avail in helping a landlord to pay for major repairs : 
£5 a year more will not foot a bill for £200. 

What is landlords can 
find the funds for refits and improvements to their 
houses. It is useless to look to local for 
those funds: they are already in financial difficulties 
keeping up their own estates. And, anyhow, why 
should the ratepayer subsidise private landlords ? 

What is needed is a National Housing Bank, 
enabled to grant long-term loans at reasonable 
interest on the security of future rents. The capital 
tor this bank should be raised on the market, and the 
interest and repayment guaranteed by the Exchequer. 
To enable the Chancellor to meet the extra obiigation 
involved, and to insure that the general taxpayer is not 
required to foot the bill, a special rate of tax, say an 
extra 6d. in the £, should be levied on the Schedule 
A assessments of all except owner-occupied houses. 
(This is a more effective method than getting landlords 
to pay over a portion of the rents to a fund, as has 
been suggested.) 

Nothing could be more calculated to bring public 
ownership into disrepute than to hand over to local 
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MODERN SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
AT ROCK-BOTTOM PRICES 


We make nothing but bookcases. And for years 
we ve been scheming out a model which shall 
be complete in itself vet capable of infinite 
extension; and will fall into the tax-free 
range. 

c's heve at last: we call it MuLTrPLIx. Tes 
lovely modern style, its simplicity of line and 
ey tion permit it to “mix” in any scheme 

n these MULTIPLIX units rock-bottom price has 
really been welded to quality. Of solid oak 
throughout, they have the detailed crattsman- 
ship associated with all Phoenix cases 

Ask dow on a p.c. (or call, or phone TEM 0525) 
tor details of Phoenix bookcases. Delay may 
well be costly 
made by 
PHOENIX 
Dept. 2, THE PHOENIX GALLERY, 

38 William IV Strect, London, W.C.2 
Phoenix Mouse ted. 
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authorities a lot of broken down property. Let the 
landlords look after their own property, let the lecal 
authority anitary notices to keep them up to 
he mark, but let us not be so short-sighted as to 
leny the landlords access to the funds needed for the 
: PeTeR BENENSON 
Victoria Park Square, Bethnal Green. 
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SOVIET CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Sir,—Like your two correspondents, Mrs. Hilda 
Lewis and Mr. Peter Ibbotson, I too have just returned 
from Russia. 

I brought back with me some 30 periodicals and 
books written for culdren. I have shown them to 
writers and tcachers and have tried 
them out on my own children and on the children I 
teach. . 


booksellers, 


Everybody, children and grown-ups alike are most 
enthusiasuc about them—the layout, the printing 
and the paper—but most of all about the generous, 
pertinent and beautiful illustrations, which in the 
case of baby books make the text almost unnecessary 

. . as I was told in Russia “only the best artists 
illustrate our children’s books.”’ 

This afternoon I read the letters of Mrs. Lewis 
and Mr. Ibbotson and took up my Russian books 
again and considered Mr. Ibbotson’s assertion that 
none of our British children’s books are as good as the 
Russian ones. I went out to a book shop in King’s 
Road and browsed about in the children’s section. 
‘The books were lovely—* Britain in Colour”’ (10 6), 
“The Babar books (12 6), “ Peep Show ”’ books 
7 6), Golden Books (American, 2 6) and best of all 
our “ Puffin” books, unfortunately increased in 
price now to 26. They were as attractive as even 
Tolstoi’s “ Three Bears.” 

So I found myself in agreement with Hilda Lewis to 
the extent that the best of our children’s books are as 
good as the best of the Russian children’s books. 
The sting is the price. 

None of these Russian books I have here cost more 
than 2 Roubles (about 1 -) some of them 60 Kopcks 
(about 6d.). Most of them have the original printed 
price crossed out and a new reduced price pencilled in. 
Books, like other consumer goods in Russia, are going 
down in price. The Children’s Publishing House 
can sell at cost price because it has to consider only 
the need of the children and never possible profits. 

We have the writers, the artists, the craftsmanship 
to make lovely books—we have thousands of children 
who would love to have them, and yet, because the 
price is too high for most parents, our children are 
driven to the depraved “ comics ’’ which have nothing 
whatever to commend them and should be banned by 
any discriminating teacher or parent. 


8 Halsey Street, $.W.3. Mary Baxter 


GERM WARFARE 


Sir,—Mr. Colin T. Smith says the American 
1irmen in Chinese hands, Enoch and Quinn, have 
‘made statements describing their part in the drop- 
ping of germ bombs.” We know these statements 
from the Dean of Canterbury’s publicity and, as they 
ippeared there, they described no such thing. These 
airmen in their statements say they atiended a lecture 
on germ warfare; right. On another occasion they 
were instructed to report when they dropped H.E 
bombs which did not go off. They had some runs of 
duds and, as they had been instructed, they reporied 
this. “Their superiors took note of their reports, That 
is all 

The fact that a bomb does not go off is no evidence 
that it is full of germs; it is more likely to be simply 
a dud. If a diabolical senior officer wants to plant 
germ bombs on an innocent junior officer, does he 
draw his attention by demanding a report on what 
happens when the bombs hit the ground? There is 
no evidence in these statements of anything but that 
he Americans in Korea had some dud bombs, and 
that senior officers were worried about this. The rest 

pretty clearly a couple of overwrought junior 
officers, unnerved by Chinese propaganda, adding 
two and two to make five. W. Hitton YOuNG 

Leinster Corner, 

Lancaster Gate, W.2. 
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UNDER-PRIVILEGED 

Sirn,—Mr. Graham Greene, in a recent New 

STAT AND NATION, speaks of Charlie Chaplin’s 

compassion for the “ weak and the under-privileged ”. 

in English, is the meaning of “under- 

“2? “To many people in this country it 

would seem to be self-contradictory, since imphes 

rat everybody can be privileged consists 

n the usive enjoyment of advantage by a 

group in the community; 
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some 
should all share this advan- 
tage the element of privilege would evaporate 
In primitive communities, where slavery persists, 
some distincuon might be drawn between 
and non-privilege, upon the ound 
> three groups—those with many rights, those 
rights, and those with no rights at all; it 
drawn where 
It is true that in 
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which 
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ible its 
ire, in practice, shouldered out of the rights to 
they entitled, and cannot 
support their just claims; bur Mr. Greene 
covers this class of person by the word “ weak”. So 
good a writer does not use two words where one will 


By “ under-privileged ” he must mean something 


are by law who 


pressure to 


e United States his meaning would be 

the term is generally accepted as a 

for a very small pay Many 

Americans fight shy of the word “poor”; they feel 

it to be indelicate jibe: 

If vouw’re m rich? To describe 
a man as poor is to disparage him 

‘We ha 

England 
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and it evokes echoes of the 
so smart, why aint’ y 
e not, hitherto, felt this embarrassment in 
Our writers, from Langland to Dickens, 
have been talk of men without any 
implied insult. But the growing popularity of this 
euphemism suggests a change of attitude, and the time 
may coming when we feel that “ poor” is a rude, 
old word which we must not use any more. Like 
most rude, old words it is short; its disappearance may 
do credit to our social conscience, but the substitution 
of five-and-a-half syllables for one-and-a-half is not 
un unmixed blessing to our language and literature 
The poets of the future will have a stiff enough row to 
hoe, m any Case; it is a pity that should be 
robbed of yet another useful, unpretentious word, 
should they concern themselves with “ and 
simple annals ” of the under-privileged 
11 Argyll Road, W.8. MarGaret KENNEDY 
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KENYA PETITION 

Str,—The hysteria worked up in the capitalist press 
about the “* Mau Mau ”’ is diverting attention from the 
real problems in Kenya. It is true that some papers 
have shed a few crocodile tears about the hardships of 
the Africans, but the general effect of the campaign is 
seen in the series of repressive measures affecting all 
African organisations. 

One practical way in which Socialists can protest is 
to give support to the Kenya Land Petition. This 
seeks to abolish the worst features of land alicnation 
which has destroyed for thousands of Africans the 
basis of their livelihood. The Petition has the backing 
of a considerable group of Labour M.P.s. and will be 
presented during the forthcoming session of Parlia- 
ment. It is urgently necessary to get as many signa- 
tures as possible. 

The Petition is being organised in this country by 
the Congress of Peoples Against Imperialism and we 
appeal to readers of Tak New STATESMAN AND NATION 
to write for a copy at once to the address below. 

We shall also be pleased to give information about 
the general work of the Congress of Peoples to anyone 
interested. DOouGLas Rocers, 

Congress of Peoples Joint Secretary. 

Against Imperialism, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1, 


M,. LOUIS ESCHENAUER 


Sir,—I am told that my description of M. Louis 
Eschenauer (“ prefers speaking German to French ’’) 
in a recent article on Bordeaux, is inaccurate and has 
upset M. Eschenauer’s family. I apologise. M. 
Eschenauer’s Alsatian parents, in fact, settled in 
Bordeaux just before his birth. JOHN FreeMAN 
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Books in General 


Turee hundred years ago, in 1652, George 
Fox, the first Quaker, wandering westwards 
through the Yorkshire dales, came to Pendle 
Hill, “and was moved by the Lord to go up 
to the top of it.”* From that moment a new 
religion can be dated: for thence, as he after- 
wards wrote, “I saw the sea bordering upon 
Lancashire, and there, on the top, I was moved 
io sound the day of the Lord, and the Lord let 
me see in what places he had a great people to 
be gathered.” This promised land was the 
remote peninsula of Furness, cut off from Eng- 
land by hills and moors and the treacherous 
tidal sands of Morecambe Bay. Thither Fox 
went, walking, as always, in his famous leather 
breeches. and testifying on the way; there, at 
Swarthmoor Hall, the home of Judge Fell, he 
was received and entertained; and there he made 
the great conquest without which it is impos- 
sible to conceive the later history of his 
movement. 

Margaret Fell, the Judge’s wife, had had “a 
vision of a man in a white hat that should come 
and confound the priests.” Now she met him. 
That evening, she afterwards wrote, Fox 
“opened us a book that we had never read in, 
nor indeed had never heard that it was our duty 
to read in—the Light of Christ in our con- 
sciences.” A few days later Fox walked suddenly 
into the parish church before the sermon and 
began to speak. “I stood up in my pew,” wrote 
Margaret Fell, “and wondered at his doctrine, 
for I had never heard such before.” From that 
ume Margaret Fell was a Quaker and Swarth- 
moor Hall was the centre and headquarters, as 
it is still one of the holy places, of Quakerism. 
There the early Quakers had their meetings, 
thence they went out on their astonishing pil- 
grimages, thither they returned as to a home 
and a base. It was the cradle, the springboard, 
the office, the registry, the library of the move- 
ment; from it the missionaries, many of them 
local men, went out to convert Scotland and 
Ireland, Holland and Germany, Turkey and 
Egypt, the redskins of America and the subjects 
of Prester John; and always they were organised 
by George Fox and corresponded with Margaret 
Fell, and their correspondence was copied and 
filed at Swarthmoor Hall. By all contemporary 
observers Quakerism was regarded as a north- 
country movement. “Those that come from 
the North,” declared an indignant south-country 
member when Parliament was first disconcerted 
by their antics, “are the greatest pests of the 
nation”; and a member for Cumberland 
admitted, among less accurate statements, that 
they swarmed particularly in his constituency. 
“They meet,” he said, “in multitudes and upon 
moors, in terrorem populi.” 

Certainly, these new apostles frightened the 
conservative classes: were they not radicals, the 
irrepressible heirs of those Levellers and Ana- 
bapusts who had so nearly plunged England 
into a new revolution? In fact, they were not: 
but the error was venial. For the Quakers had 
indeed started as just another of those numerous 
proletarian sects which, directed by some local 
prophet, exploiting the principle of toleration, 
* 


The Journal of George Fox. 


Revised edition by 
Joun L. NICKALLS. Cambridge. 


21s. 


and appealing to the equalitarian principle of 
the Inner Light, had sought to canalize a private 
rivulet of radical discontent. As for George 
Fox, his own record of his early life hardly 
differs from that of the lunatic Fifth-Monarchy 
saint, John Rogers. He would walk alone all 
night, making strange noises, or sit all day in 
hollow trees. He would call down the wrath 
of God, for no apparent reason, on the “ bloody 
city of Lichfield”; like any other radical he 
would denounce humane learning, tithes and 
the law; and he would unctuously chronicle 
(or imagine) the repeated evidence of his own 
election, the lingering diseases and painful 
deaths of those who doubted it. No wonder the 
provincial squires of Cromwell’s parliaments 
failed to distinguish Quakers from other pro- 
letarian radicals. In 1656, when Fox's disciple 
James Naylor had “run out into imaginations.” 
those champions of religious toleration vied with 
one another in holy ferocity. Let his tongue 
be bored, cried a colonel; and his lips slit, added 
a major-general; let him be whipped, urged 
an alderman, from Westminster to the Old 
Exchange. Some would send him to the Scilly 
Isles, some to the Isle of Dogs. “We are God's 
executioners,” declared a retired clergyman. 
“and ought to be tender of his honour.” “I 
shall speak no more,” said a medical man, “ but 
let us all stop our ears and stone him.” 

And yet, if squires and colonels turned purple 
at the name of Quakerism, finer spirits. in spite 
of its extravagancies, were drawn gradually 
towards it. Irresistibly it spread; it won con- 
verts far outside its original social frontiers; and 
in 1660, when the other sects evaporated over- 
night, it survived and prospered, a world move- 
ment: indeed, the only world movement to have 
been generated by our provincial Revolution. 

What was the cause of this unique success, 
this spectacular survival? Partly, of course, it 
was the personality of its founder, that strange, 
compulsive personality which caused his enemies 
so often to charge him with witchcraft. 
Throughout his life it shone through his dis- 
orderly expression and made converts even 
among his enemies, who, though they sometimes 
thrust him into gaol, beat him unconscious, and 
threw him over walls, into ponds and down 
pits, would sometimes also (as he complacently 
records) part to make way for him crying, “ Oh 
he shines, he glisters!” But even more it was 
his message: the message by which the Inner 
Light became not, as with the other sectaries, 
the right to unlimited private interpretation 
leading to unlimited compliance and special 
pleading, but the duty of absolute integrity: 
let your Yea be Yea and your Nay Nay. Never 
was the need for such integrity more widely 
felt than in the last days of the Puritan Revo- 
lution. 

Periods of revolution are sometimes supposed 
to liberate heroic actions and profound thoughts. 
The evidence for this supposition is very 
tenuous. More often they generate political 
corruption and intellectual dishonesty. Tradi- 
tional restraints dissolve, new fears and new 
opportunities are more easily indulged, and high 
ideals, which sometimes fire a revolution, are 
easily adjusted in the course of it. This is that 
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trahison des clercs which M. Benda supposed a 
new phenomenon of our century but which in 
fact is to be found im all unquiet periods. In 
the Puritan Revolution every victorious group 
had in turn adjusted its ideals to its interests, 
and consequently, as each in turn failed in its 
politics, it found itself without moral virtue 
upon which to fall back. So, while the leaders 
made their terms, their followers abandoned 
them and, accepting political defeat, looked for 
more consistent religious leaders 
defeat, they could still follow. They found the 
Quakers. First the other sectaries, disgusted 
with the greed and scramble of their old leaders, 
the “jangling Baptists,” turned in shoals to 
Quakerism. Others followed. In 1657 John 
Lilburn, the defeated Leveller leader, deserted 
by his allies, died a Quaker. In the same year 
Isaac Pennington, whose father had once, as 
Lord Mayor, financed the rebellion, but was now 
foundering in bankruptcy, listened to a sermon 
by Fox and became a Quaker. Sir Henry Vane, 
the defeated Republican, tired of his crooked 
career, maintained, during his disgrace at Raby 
Castle, a household of Quakers. Elizabeth, Prin- 
cess Palatine, the daughter and granddaughter 
of Kings, after years of exile, became a Quaker. 
Elizabeth Claypole, Oliver Cromwell's favourite 
daughter, in the height of her father’s power, 
became a Quaker. And Cromwell himself, always 
genuinely tolerant, genuinely searching for reli- 
gious truth, received Fox at Whitehall, sus- 
pended State business while he talked with him, 
kept him to dinner, and in the end sent hini 
away, with tears in his eyes—those tears which, 
according to his enemies, he could so skilfully 
produce—saying, “come again to my house, for 
if thou and I were but an hour of the day 
together, we should be nearer one to another.” 
Such was the Quakerism which survived the 
year of Restoration to enjoy, in a new, more con- 
fident climate, a second efflorescence. Never- 
theless, the second stage was different from the 
first. In 1688, the year of aristocratic revolution, 
George Fox was still alive; so was Margaret Fell 
who, the Judge being dead, had become his wife ; 
but the leadership was already sliding into other 
hands, and the second founder of the movement, 
William Penn, came from a different class. His 
youth had been spent not in hollow trees in 
Leicestershire but in the beau monde of Paris 
and the viceregal court of Dublin; and when he 
went to America, it was not, like Fox, to wander 
preaching through the perils of the Indian 
wilderness (which lose nothing in his telling) 
but as Lord Proprietor of Pennsylvania, to settle 
a pacifist colony among the equally pacifist 
Delaware Indians. Even Fox, in his old age, 
like so many successful founders, began to dis- 
claim his early radicalism and after his death 
friends took care to expurgate from his writings 
that evidence of unseemly enthusiasm, social 
challenge, and questionable egotism which later! 
more historically minded Quakers have since; 
with equal care, restored. { 
Thus the Quakers too, like those other sects 
whom they had once absorbed and survived; 
compromised gradually with that society against 
which they had once protested. Little by little! 
as a movement, they ceased to challenge, they 
preferred to ignore the difficult facts of human 
organisation. In colonial America, as now in 
Europe, they blindly advocated the appeasement 
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of threatening tribes; and if their wealth had 
begun, in the days of George Fox, through their 
scrupulous observance of that medieval concept, 
“the just price,” it was continued, by some of 
them at least, by more usual commercial prac- 
In truth, how seldom is a great protest 
renewed by a movement which it has first 
launched! Nevertheless, it is the strength of 
any tradition that some men within it can always 
refresh themselves from its sources. The long 
political servility of Lutheranism was broken by 
the protest of Nieméller; the Quaker acceptance 
of society was challenged again by Elizabeth Fry. 
But who today, among that quict and prosperous 
community, is likely to challenge, as boldly and 
eccentrically as George Fox, our trahison des 
H. R. Trevor-Rorer 
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SHAKESPEARE’S HEROES 


‘hen they in all their bravery took the knock 
And like obedient children swaddled and bound 
Were borne to sleep deep in the chambered rock, 
A splendour broke from that impervious ground 


Which they would never see. Whence came that 
greatness? 

No fiery chariot wheeled them heavenwards ; 

Saw no Elysium opening, but the straitness 

Of full submission bound them where they lay. 


they 


What could that greatness be? It was not fame. 

Yet now they seemed to grow as they grew less, 

And where they lay were more than where they 
had stood. 

They did not go to any beatitude, 

They were stripped clean of feature, presence, 
niaine, 

When that strange glory broke from namelessness, 
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The Years With Mother. By Aucustus Hare. 
Allen & Urwin. 25s. 


In the D.N.B., Augustus Hare’s six-volume 
Story of My Life’ is interred under the epitaph : 

“Long, tedious and indiscreet.” And that seemed 
t» be that, since there was not a chance of exhu- 
mation for the author’s sake. Augustus Hare 
knew “everybody” in Victorian England, and 
half the Continent as well; he was an indefatigable 
guest in stately homes, a seasoned Englishman 
abroad, a fount of literary guides, and of intermin- 
ably pious memoirs which were all the vogue, 
moving Carlyle to tears and netting Hare himself 
the post of travelling tutor to a future monarch, 
Which means that he is no one to posterity. On 
top of that he had no life, but was a mere habitué 
of other people’s; and as a writer his professed 
ideal was to go on and on. In this last venture he 
achieved it, too—working on what would doubt- 
less have been Volume Seven, to the last gasp. 
Yet this, unlike his former efforts, had been tll 
received. It was not edifying, even in those days 
it was thought too long, and presently it rated as 
extinct and buried. But you never can tell. To- 
day we have Sir Shane Leslie calling it “the best 
of bedside books,” and mourning the unfinished 
sequel. And now, in manageable size, it is 
restored to view. Nearly two-thirds have been 
cut out, leaving two handsome volumes, of which 
The Years With Mother is the first. I am quite 
sure it ts well done—but solely on internal evi- 
dence. This was my first encounter with 
Augustus Hare, and Malcolm Barnes, his editor, 
is my unique informant. 

I should describe the virgin impact as amaze 
of a familiar kind. Somehow, the dim aad 
secondary figures of a past society plunge one far 
deeper in its oddity than the more famous 
Augustus had a passion for the odd; he was a 
raconteur, as well as an inveterate collector, of 
uncanny tales. But none of them can rival the 
flamboyant strangeness of his family chronicle. 
This is how it starts off: 

In 1727, Miss Grace Naylor, of Hurstmonceaux, 
though she was beloved, charming, and beautiful, 
died very mysteriously in her twenty-first year im 
the immense and weird old castle ot which she 
had been the heiress. She was affirmed to hav 
been starved by her former governess, but Hd 
fact was never proved. Her property passed to 
her first cousin Francis Hare . . . 

And the Hares did not flag. In a succeeding 
generation (but still on the first page) the lovely 
Sarah Hare dies “very suddenly from cating ices 
when overheated at a ball.” The husband took a 
second wife who, in her jealousy of Sarah’s sons, 
pulled down Hurstmonceaux Castle, meaning to 
build a great house of her own. However, it 
was built on entailed land, and went to Sarah’s 
offspring after all. The wicked stepmother 

lived on to a great age . . . and coming back to 

Hurstmonceaux in childish senility, would wander 

round and round the castle ruins in the early 

morning and late evening, wringing her hands and 
saying—“ Who could have done such a wicked 
thing: oh! who could have done such a wicked 
thing, as to pull down this beautiful old place 
So it goes on. This is the lost, lamented Eden 
of the individual—a jungle fuil of outsize 
“ characters,” exotic doings, and dense, inviolate, 
malarial scrub. 

In the next age, the Hares were very naturally 
“ruined ”—though not at all hard up. . Hurst- 
monceaux Place was gone; but they had still the 
rectory, a family living with “Uncl> Julrus” as 
incumbent. Augustus grew up in its shadow, 
under the angel-Mother (really another uncle’s 
widow) who had adopted him at birth. Why he 
so doted on her it is hard to tell: except that she 
had asked for him, and his own mother instantly 
replied: “My dear Maria, how very kind of 
you!” Mother, who had a lifelong jealousy of 
“ Mrs. Hare,” passed on the very words of this 
rejection; clearly they always rankled, and it seems 
likely that his Mother-worship had the same root. 
For after all, apart from wanting him she gave 
him little but a bad time. His childhood was in- 
credibly forlorn. _No toys, no playmat:: were 


‘permit to practice as a 


The New 1932 
allowed. If he expressed a wish, it was refused 
oa principle, to break his will. 
when he begged to ask a family of childre g 
birthday tea—the mere expression of it would be 
punished. In such a case, the minister was Uncle 
Julius with his horsewhip; for in a pious way, 
Mother and Julius Hare were thick as thieves. 
This might seem discipline enough; but there was 
worse to come. One fatal year, they all went to 
the Lakes with Esther Maurice—one of the godly 
sisters of F.D., Julius’s former pupil and associate. 
Mother had brought her as a treat, 
... never fereseeing, what every 
that Uncle Julius, who had always a passion for 
governesses, would certainly propose to her. 

Bitter were the tears which my mother shed when 

this result—to her alone unexpected—a took 

place. It was the most dismal of betrothals-: 
isther sobbed and cried, my mother sobbed and 

cried, Uncle Julius sobbed and cried daily. I 

used to see them sitting holding each other’s hands 

and crying on the banks of the Rotha 

It was Augustus who had cause for tears; 
thenceforth, by all the Maurices, he was chastised 
with scorpions, One of Aunt Esther's typical 
exploits was to dem and his cat. Augustus clove 
to it, in agonies of grief Aother compelled him 
e surrender it. Aunt Esthcr—caused it to be 
hung. 

These are not highlights; his youth was just 
as dismal and preposterous from end to end. The 
later years, when he grew up and started travel- 
ling with Mother, have far less unity of interest. 
Sull, they abound in good things—sketches of 
travel in its golden age, of Rome before the Flood, 
and of such Hare-like and fantastic figures as the 
Family Spy or the egregious Madame de Trafford, 
who patronised Hare’s sister “Esmeralda” and 
had second sight, and to whom “ extraordinary 
things often happened between two and four in 
the morning.” I won't say much for the uncanny 
tales, which may be admirable in their genre 
But any number of the bits and pieces will be read 
out by all who have the book, to the first audience 
available. <. JouHN 
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OTHERNESS 


by; Reluctant Healer. By W. J. MacmrLtan, 
Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 
Ifa Man Be Mad. By Harotp Marne. 
15s. 


The problem of most autobiographers—those, 
at least, concerned with self-revelation—is that 
there isn’t enough self to go round: we are 
nearly all, when it comes to the point, bits and 
pieces of other people. Pebbles on a beach, we 
try to fancy ourselves the only pebble. This 
dilemma does not trouble the men of genius, 
the children of nature; nor does it seriously 
embarrass Mr. Macmillan or Mr. Maine, who 
belong to that lucky order—lucky from the writing 
point of view—which is hounded out of self 
whatever that may be) by an Other. Mr. 
Macmillan harbours an angel: he can heal with 
a touch. Mr. Maine has the demon drink. 
Rob the one of his touch and the other of his 
fever, and the illumination goes out of both. 

Mr. Macmillan is almost the more uneasy 
and resistant of the two. Otherness came upon 
him—an American theological student during 
his third year in London—at a dinner party 
when one of the guests, a medium, leaned across 
the table and said, “ You are a healer.’ He 
could and did—though much disliking the role— 
cure his hostess’s sinusitis on the spor. A 
bunion followed : why, he couldn’t help wonder- 
ing, a bunion, between tea and dinner, in a friend’s 
kitchen? It vanished with magical abruptness ; 
aud the relieved sufferer went on with her job 
of preparing a meal. Mr. Macmillan struggle 
with religious doubts, with a sense of humour ; 
but in fact he had very little choice in the matter. 
Patients thrust themselves on him. - Very sooa 
he jhad asked for and received a Home Office 
* psycho-therapeutist ”’ 
and was tackling, with laborious success, a case 
of progressive muscular atrophy, in which the 
patient had lost even the ability to swallow. Mr. 
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Macmillan evolved a way of life and a technique. 
His powers came from God : most of those who 
visited him believed not in God but in him. 
His business, he decided, was to cure, leaving 
comversion to others, This infringed the trade 
union regulations of both medicine and the 
Church. But by this time, overcome by work, 
he was used to being unspeakable. 

His story is told frankly, lightly, with detach- 
ment. We learn something of his religious 
struggle, but a good more about the worries and 
humours of an undocketed profession, Oddity, 
as one might expect, cropped up. He discovered 
other aptitudes, clairvoyance, automatic writing. 
A highly professional lady with a crystal and a 
monkey in Park Lane tried to lure him into 
fortune-telling ; he was “ warned” of a land- 
slide just in time as he and a companion were 
walking in the Tyrol; a Tibetan monk called 
mysteriously and revealed him as a member of a 
mystic sect, a up on his chest the sign 
of the order, . Macmillan takes things as 
they come, acts - a instructions of an iner 
voice, performs miracles conscientiously, and, 
leaving the world behind, enjoys very much 
being in it. The enormous merit of The Reluctant 
Healer is that we don’t for a moment question its 
fantastic incidents. Its Americanism both charms 
and amuses. Mr. Macmillan’s worst fault 1s 
a tendency to exclaim, over bad lodgings or 
financial dumps, “ Heaven, why have you done 
this to me?” 

Mr. Maine’s predisposition is one from which, 
in Order to write his book, he had first to rid 
himself. Drink had got the better of poetry, of 
two marriages, and finally of reason. He was 
flung into prisons and institutions ; almost every- 
where the routine was brutal and little attempt 
was made to treat patients. Getting better, Mr. 
Maine worked out his curiosities and guilts by 
taking a job as male nurse. The shift of view 
gives us an exciting and hideous panorama of 
the hells to which the insane in America are 
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committed. Any improvement is, apparently, 
precluded except as a matter of politics ; though 
here and there, hopelessly outnumbered, Mr. 
Maine discovered the wise doctor, the gentle 
assistant, the nurse not callously remote. His 
revelation of what he calls the “* caste ’’ system— 
each layer of authority being insulated from the 
next above it, so that between patient and doctor 
there are no contacts—could hardly be blacker. 
The Other, in Mr. Maine’s case, makes swift, 
terrible returns. In the end, if thoroughly 
expelled, he waits round a corner, ready for the 
moment of over-confidence, of despair. He 
can never go. G. W. SToNIER 


TWO SPANISH WRITERS 


Unamuno. By Arturo BargeA. Bowes & Bowes. 
6s. 


Lorca. By Roy CAMPBELL. Bowes & Bowes. 6s, 


When Unamuno died at the end of 1936, a few 
weeks after his removal from the rectorship of 
Salamanca University by the Franco authorities 
whom he had at first supported, his death seemed 
to symbolise the eclipse of Spanish liberalism, 
Whichever way the Civil War might end, there 
could be no room for many years for the doubts 
and revisions which characterised his thinking. 
Yet to class Unamuno as a liberal, with the 
associations of the academic and the open mind 
which the word may carry, is clearly not adequate. 
A middle-class Basque who made his career in 
Castile, was exiled to France and nourished his 
mind on Kant and Kierkegaard, he lived an un- 
resolved inner conflict between tradition and pro- 
gress, between his impatience with a crumbling 
provincialism and his distrust of the new inter- 
national mass movements. Innately religious, his 
passionately pursued personal search easily 
reminds the English reader of the “doubts” of 
Victorian Anglicanism. But its context, as 
Senor Barea shows, was wider and more dramatic, 
Unamuno felt his personal dilemma as insepar- 
able from the national dilemma and between 1900 
and 1930 was continually pointing to roads which 
Spain might take in practice. 

Once Unamuno is accepted as the experimental 
conscience of his generation, in the same way as 
his contemporary, Gide, was for France, interest- 
ing light is thrown on more than one national 
psychology. For Gide, the product of a still 
relatively confident society, the chief problem was 
always one of morality—of conduct by persons 
whose reality seemed self-evident For the 
Spaniard—to return to Sefor Barea’s convincing 

analysis—the root preoccupation was with exis- 
tence, illustrated in his craving for an after-life, 
his doubt whether “life is a dream,” his reshuffl- 


| ing in philosophical ations and fiction of the 


national and individual ego. In such a world of 
uncertainties, ethics necessarily take second place 
The perhaps irreparable damage suffered by the 
concept “ France” in 1940 put moralists like Gide 
immediately out of date and understandably 
opened the door to Existentialism which claims 
Unamuno among its forerunners. The proc 
need not stop with France. While Spain has 
tried to return to an old—no doubt illusory— 
certainty, Unamuno’s predicament, in various 
local guises, is spreading to other societies. Angst, 
the fear of the Button-Moulder, is internationally 
catching. 

Sefor Barea’s short study treats Unamuno 
chiefly in relation to his Spanish background. He 
handles a voluminous and difficult subject with 
grea clarity and should be read by anyone inter- 
ested in still vital currents of European thought. 

Lorca’s vitality, Mr, Campbell argues in a com- 
panion volume in the same series, owes nothing to 
political considerations. The Left-wing idolisa- 
tion and the reaction which has followed (which 


ess 


1 he exaggerates) are both beside the point and 


what we have is a poet rooted in the Andalusian 
Lorca “ graftec 
on to the tree of popular tradition his own gor- 
geous ramification of the sophisticated and highly 
literary Gongorine tradition” and so performed 
the miracle of “combining the most cultivated 
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artifice of baroque poetry with the ingenuous art 
of the people.” This zsthetic approach should 
be fruitful, though it is reached only after a some- 
what windy airing of personal views. But the 
venting of indignation is as good a way of work- 
ing-in to the subject as the Miltonic Invocation 
to the Muse or O. Henry’s bottle of rye; it is the 
subject that matters. But here Mr. Campbell 
remains confused by trying to give too much. He 
explodes his Lorca at us, showering fragments 
not only of Gongora, but of half a dozen other 
poets of the Siglo de Oro, of the Roman Cordova 
of Seneca and Lucan, of Apollinaire, of “ prob- 
ably ” Baudelaire and Lautréamont, of “ perhaps” 
Valéry and of his own lived experiences in the 
Sierra. The echoes of Lorca’s refracted imagery 
can be prolonged endiessly, but first we should 
know whether we are concerned with a Master 
Alchemist or with a pierrot lunaire, and this ques- 
tion is not squarely faced. Yet this too full- 
hearted study does communicate something of its 
own excitement. Its particular interest is that it 
contains several hundred lines of Campbell’s own 
translations of Lorca, most of them new. In their 
skill and self-effacement they are the best tribute 
to the original. GEOFFREY BRERETON 


THE KING’S PAINTER 


The Life and Art of Allan Ramsay. 
ALASTAIR SMART. Routledge. 30s. 

This account of the man who preceded Sir 
Joshua Reynolds as the King’s Portrait Painter 
and who was a friend of David Hume, Johnson 
and Boswell will be keenly enjoyed by readers 
who are not interested in the technical mysteries 
of “ impaste,”” compositional devices or back- 
ground masks. Mr, Smart develops his story 
against a setting rich in skilfully selected con- 
temporary detail, but does not overburden it by 
undue preoccupation with the social history 
of the period. He includes just the right amount 
of amusing and relevant anecdote, and rewarding 
digression. 

There is a wide divergence of views as to the 
merits of Ramsay as a painter, although his 
reputation has for some years now been increasing 
as more and more examples of his work have 
been seen in galleries in Edinburgh and London. 
While Mr. R. H. Wilenski in his Eng/ish Painting 
dismisses him as a “ still-life painter,’ Mr. 
Ellis Waterhouse of the Barber insticut e allows 
him “4 secure place among the most distinguished 
of British pertrait painters.” pag in his own 
lifetime he lost esteem at the end of his days, 
when he spent years doing little else than execute 
copies of royal portraits; and when he died in 
1784 some of the principal obituary notices 
made scant reference to him as an artist, and 
enlarged on his reputation as a publicist and wit. 
jut his controversial writing and conversation 
won him the friendship of some of the great 
literary and social figures of his age, and made 
him a considerable figure in the “ polite and 
literary world.” 

Mr. Smart gives us a _ carefully supported 
appraisal of Ramsay’s merits as an artist and deals 
knowledgeably with the various influences upon 
his development. As a biographer, his industry 
has been rewarded by his good fortune in finding 
much hitherto unknown material, and it is the 
good fortune of his readers that he has a selective 
eye and a sense of balance, so that our interest 
is never allowed to flag while he flogs a theory 
or labours a conjecture. The text is most in- 
telligently illustrated with reproductions, and 
provided with helpful footnotes. 

Mr. Smart has taken great pains to acquaint 
himself with Ramsay’s finest work, which justifies 
the confidence of his assessment of the painter’s 
merits. He has further shown a happy knack 
of selecting passages from contemporary literature 
illustrative of the various sides of Ramsay’s 
character and its impact on his many friends. 
We have a lively picture of the painter’s father— 
Ramsay the poet (the writer of The Gentle 
Shepherd) struggling to promote his theatre 
and suffering the epposition of the Kirk in 
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Edinburgh—and the sounds and smells of the 
Canongate are vividly recalled to our senses. 
No less effective are the passages describing the 
younger Ramsay’s early visits to the Continent 
and his friendship with Hume, Boswell and other 
great literary figures late in his life. The con- 
temporary controversies are brought to life 
with skill and a sense of proportion, as are also 
the shadowy figures of Ramsay's royal and 
aristocratic patrons. Mr. Smart has earned our 
gratitude for writing this scholarly and readable 
book, full of good judgment and successful 
pictures of eighteenth-century polite society in 
Scotland and England, centring on a painter 
whose best work deserves to be better known, 
and whose literary importance is often forgotten. 
Dayiy CLEGHORN THOMSON 


THE NEW FORMULA 


American Capitalism. By JoHN KENNETH 
GaLsralTH. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 

The mood of many American liberals in the 
Depression years was captured in Lincoln Stef- 
fens’ comment on the U.S.S.R.: “I have seen 
the future, and it works.” Much of their con- 
temporary confusion is due to a rather shame- 
faced feeling that, in the last six years, they have 
seen monopoly capitalism—the supposed devil in 
their trust-busting tradition—and it also works. 
Their difficulty has been, first, to rationalise the 
undoubted post-war success of a system that in 
theory they dislike, and, secondly, to disabuse 
their European friends of archaic notions and 
prejudices about American capitalism. Professor 
Galbraith’s book, therefore, has been a godsend 
—and the welcome given to the U.S. edition 
proves this—for at last it offers a plausible 
“liberal” defence of the status quo, couched in 
respectable Keynesian terms. : 

The question to which Mr. Galbraith nomin- 
ally addresses himself is whether a depression 1s 
the alternative to the U.S. rearmament and 
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foreign aid programmes. But the greater part 
of this book is devoted to an elaborate argument 
that American capitalism has changed its nature 
The reason, Mr. Galbraith argues, why a post- 
war depression was so generally expected is that 
both liberals and conservatives were thinking in 
terms of an outdated economic model. Both took 
at face value the businessman's claim that the 
U.S. was, or ought to be, a competitive economy 
Neither was willing to admit that monopoly 
capitalism has become the dominant feature of 
the U.S. economic landscape, and that henceforth 
the bulk of American production will come from 
a few giant enterprises. Mr, Galbraith points 
out that the heads of the trusts which already 
control between a third and a half of U.S. output 
could be seated comfortably in a local cinema. 
In 1947, for instance, 113 firms owned 46 per 
cent. of the nation’s industrial plant. 

But Mr. Galbraith is not dismayed by ihe Age 
of General Motors. Nor does he inveigh against 
the growing concentration of capital and the de- 
cline of the old regulator of price competition. 
On the contrary, he welcomes it. Liberals should 
realise the futility of a crusade against the trusts; 
it is impossible “ to indict a whole economy.” So 
they must come to terms with “ oligopoly ”"—a 
condition in which a few large sellers dominate 
each industry, refuse to compete by mutually 
damaging price rivalry, and prefer to attract cus- 
tom by competing in the real or alleged quality 
of their products. Oligopoly, moreover, ensures 
rapid technical progress, which today requires 
huge resources for research and development; 
and it is much more likely to satisfy “social 
needs” than a myriad of poorly capitalised free- 
enterprisers. Moreover, as it has destroyed the 
old “invisible hand” of price competition, so it 
has created a new regulatory mechanism to re- 
place it; this, in Mr. Galbraith’s vocabulary, is 
the “countervailing power.” The rise of the 
monopoly seller has produced the monopoly 
buyer. For example, three firms produce all the 
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cornflakes consumed in the U.S. A large super- 
market « iain—which Mr. Galbraith considers 
the American counterpart of the consumer co- 
operative—bought a substantial part of their oui- 
put. Believing th:t it was paying too high a 
price for cornflakes, it had the resources either 
to go into producuion itself, or to force down the 
price merely by this threat. In short, though 
production is now largely controlied by oligo- 
polies, so is merchandising, and the real struggle 
with modern American capitalism is between the 
original power of the producer and the counter- 
vailmg power of the consumer, or the merchants 
who supposedly represent. him. ‘This, Mr. Gal+ 
braith believes, is the inner meaning of the New 
Deal and of post-war domestic policy in the U.S 
The point of such social legislation, which 
strengthens unions or gives farmers price sup- 
ports and subsidies, is to build up the “coun- 
tervailing ” power, 

This is indeed an ingenious device for achiev- 
ing equilibrium in a monopolistic economy, just 
as Say’s Law was supposed to produce equili 
brium in the conditions of free competition. But 
it is more than that. It is a new formula, in the 
American tradition of checks and balances, which 
gives liberals a practical policy that fits snugly 
into the context of a monopoly capitalism. There 
is no alternative to it, Mr. Galbraith insists, but 
public ownership and centralised control. But 
the State cannot solve the vast administrative 
problems that such nationalisauon and planning 
create. To put it bluntly, he says: 

in a parliamentary democracy with a high 
standard of living there is no administrative alici- 
native to the decision-making mechanism of 
capitalism. 

Now, in Mr. Galbraith’s view, this system ts 
self-balancing. But what happens in a period 
such as the present, when large-scale arms and 
foreign aid programmes are added to an economy 
already at full stretch? Mr. Galbraith admits 
that, in these circumstances, inflation will con- 
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tinue, and that his professional services will not 
be needed. ; 

But the Keynesian doctor must be called in if 
a slump is not to be the alternative to rearma- 
ment. If the tension should ease, and arms 
spending stop, its place must be taken by 
‘financial “ props ”’—at least on the scale of some 
$20,000 millions a year—partly in Point Four, 
partly in public housing, the “inevitable dams 
and ditches” and their like. Mr. Galbraith offers 
such a “pump-priming” programme: as _ his 
answer to those who ask if the U.S. can afford 
peace. But he completely fails to understand that 
the point of the question is not the technical 
feasibility of a Keynesian prescription, but tts 
political feasibility. He blandly asserts that 
Congress would vote the funds, though his 
assertion rests more on faith than argument. 
Swept away by his obsession with the virtues 
of monopoly capitalism, he never stops to ask 
whether the big corporations would accept the 
social implications of this domestic programme, 
which would be far less attractive to them than 
a continuation of rearmament and inflation on 
the scale of recent years. It may be better than 
a slump. But is it better than things as they are? 

It is all very well for Mr. Galbraith to resent 
suggestions that American capitalism is now 
propped up by armament expenditure. But he 
himself argues that the fear of depression in the 
United States is greater than the fear of war. 
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“For the great majority of Americans World 
War II. . . was almost a casual and pleasant ex- 
perience.” Only a minority suffered. “ Because 
they were a minority the war left no lasting 
imprint. The depression which afflicted a great 
majority of the people clearly did.” If this is true, 
then it 1s at least fair to argue that many Ameri- 
cans may prefer rearmament—which means full 
employment as well as inflation—to the prospect 
of another depression, Why risk the loss of 
present comforts merely for the assurance that 
any slump could be cured by hypothetical 
economic medicines? They are medicines, more- 
over, that the most important patients might well 
refuse to swallow. If Mr. Galbraith had really 
faced that issue, he could not have presented this 
sophisticated apologia for American monopoly 
capitalism with such complacency. 
Norman MacKenzie 
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Lucifer’s Dream. 
Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 
Love for Lydia raises the interesting question, 
for how long may a writer significantly continue 
What Mr. Bates can 
do supremely is to paint with words. Would not, 
one wonders, a temporary self-denial of this gift 
After 
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| his voyages in the purple Orient, he has returned 
| to the green Midland river valley of previous 


| conducts her skating. 


| a merely decorative function. 


work, to Evensford, with its tanneries, its shoe- 
making, its isolated farmsteads, its great house. 
This pastoral setting, exquisitely vivified for the 
senses, is ostensibly the background for a story 
of adolescent moulting. The narrator, a junior 
on the local gazette, is sent to the great house to 
investigate the strange new arrival, Lydia. He 
He falls in love with her. 
The winter over, he takes her with some friends 
to a series of dances ‘in the heighbourhood. The 
pace is as slow as the falling snowflakes of the 
opening episode. And beautifully done as Mr. 
Bates’s village dances are, they have no more than 
Put one of them 


| unfairly beside the minor work of a great writer. 
| “When the Squire led off with Mrs. Cracken- 

thorpe,” in Silas Marner, “ the charter of Ravaloe 
| seemed to be renewed by the ceremony.” Mr. Bates 


never scores in that masculine way. Gradually 


| Lydia’s affections wander—to. Blackie, the chauf- 
| feur, provoking a fight, to dog-faithful Tom who 
| dies, and finally, after her illness, back to the narra- 


| time he might. 
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tor who has grown up—as well after such a long 
It would be inaccurate to say 
that the characterisation of this simple story is 
It is tantalisingly strong as far as it goes, 
but it ceases or seems to get overlooked. Intent 
oa his painting, the author forgets to drag up the 
truer, deeper nature of his characters. 

Of course, they, too, are superbly painted. You 
can see Lydia unforgettably. You can even hear 
her tone, but the mind remains curious as it 
shouldn’t about what she was actually like. This 
is SO, too, of the oddly imperceptive narrator. He 
has no existence outside the English country set- 


tings. How simply splendid these are, though! 


I shall long remember that afternoon “ the leaves 
ot stylosa irises lay like withered whips under a 
long south wail,” and the faraway scent of drying 
clover mingling with the sound of the violins. at 


the | Lydia’s birthday party. Love for Lydia, indeed, 


is One grand gourmet’s orgy of sensuous descrip- 
tive writing, for which many will gratefully for- 
give its sprawling shapelessness and lack of depth 
and tension. 

For Mr. Bates time is primarily seasonal: for 
Mr. Humphreys, a young novelist who here comes 
into the straight with his fourth book, it is actual; 
it is now. One reads him, in consequence, as a 
literary bloodhound on the trail, wondering 
whether this may not at last te it—the major, 
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the new! The trail peters out in this book wih 
the initial discovery that the hero is a novelist. 
David Flint shares Herr Christoph Issyroo’s 
cathartic enjoyment of confession, but pitched in 
the farcical rather than the sardonic key. The 
whole story is a complex joke told, with brisk 
detachment, disarmingly against himself. 

The Seymour brothers were new definitely set 
aside. They would make a play perhaps when my 
reputation as a novelist was sufficiently established 
to make a venture into the theatre a_ practical 
Proposition My notebook now occupied the 
Most prominent position on my desk. It consisted 
ot ideas and impressions. The ideas were num-~- 
bered. I would con-inue to jot them down until 
the “real thing” occurred. . . 

“The lyf so short, the craft so long to lerne,” 
and life, as usual, wins. His writing is defeated 
by his job and his private affairs. He is a teacher 
of Scripture in a Secondary School, the Bilateral; 
and he is separated from his wite. Intermittenily, 
too, to make the joke funnier still, Flint 1s trying 
to live as a Christian. Thus, he is in the typical 
plight of the modern intellectual, the false posi- 
tion; but, unlike the novelist-hero of the Thirties, 
his problem is acutely one of action. He becomes 
involved in the mechanism of school politics. 
School intrigue, this vast, rich subject, can never 
have been more maliciously, penetratingly and 
brilliantly done. (The episode where one master’s 
Times is torn up as a reprisal for another’s ripped 
Daily Worker is tearfully funny.) Simultaneously 
Helen, his wealthy mistress, forces him to ask his 
pathetic provincial wite for a divorce. By this 
time Mr. Humphreys has so many individual 
trumps in his hand—there is a whole pack of 
minor characters—that he over-reaches himself, 
ending with two almost unbelievable grand slams. 
His main point, however, the wages of indecision, 
remains intact. The book poses pretentiously 
as a quest for values, but in truth it is that ancient 
contemporary story—Hamlet. Flint is the bril- 
liant son, incapable of accepting full responsi- 
bility; the Head, a convincing morally « goed 
character, is the admired father whose career Flint 
ruins and who forgives him, while Helen is the 
matriarchal figure of inordinate selfishness who 
nearly destroys him. A rare fault, over-fluent in- 
ventive power, spoils Mr. Humphreys’s witty and 
enjoyable novel. 

By a critical manceuvre one could force Fabadao 
into a comparison with Love for Lydia. It, too, 
is a pastoral, but of such a different and earlier 
kind that it is better to class it by itself as a freak. 
Cocteau’s films—L’Eternel Retour and La Belle 
et la Béte—are nearer to it in inspiration than any 
recent work of fiction. The author, who was 
awarded the Prix Femina for this first book, comes 
from Brittany; perhaps some ancestral memory 
of the Breton lays lingers in her blood, prompting 
her tale of two lovers, one affluent and one poor. 
The ritual and lore of the countryside is the 
material of her prose poem and its theme is union, 
Very minor though all this may be just now, she 
brings it off. iis ; 

I can picture some ardent disciple of M. Sartre’s 
contemptuously dismissing Jabadao as an escapist 
excursion (which is precisely what it is) and 
recommending Lucifer’s Dream as an interesting 
example of “committed” work. Was the intelli- 
gent French reading public, despite its weakness 
for anything which seems to combine a study of 
degradation with the interplay of “ideas,” really 
taken in by this slackly written and completely 
unrealised story of the early manhood of a 
corrupted orphan? Wasn’t the stark sentimen- 
tality, the perfunctory wallowing, the religiosity, 
apparent in the original? A poor translation 
leaves these qualities painfully undisguised. 

ANTHONY CuRrTIS 
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THE SERMON IN THE STONE 


No Stone Unturned. By HAMILTON. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

The author of this book is the young Scotsman 
who took the Stone of Destiny, otherwise known 
as the Coronation Stone, from its place in West- 
minster Abbey. It is an exciting book. It tells 
how the stone was taken, and also why. The 
“how” makes a rattling adventure yarn, as 
full of rich incidents as a John Buchan 
novel. The “why ”’ of the exploit is woven into 
the patchy fabric that is known, inexactly, as 
Scottish nationalism. 

“It was difficult; it could be spectacular ; 
it was symbolic; it struck at the very heart 
of Englishry ; it righted an ancient wrong; yet 
it hurt no one.”’ With the fervour of a crusader 
in search of the Holy Grail (** Let the cynics 
laugh and the archbishops howl ‘ Sacrilege’ 
but the hands of God were over mine when I 
fifted the stone.”), but also with the tremors 
of ‘an undergraduate on a_ bigger-than-usual 
prank, Ian Hamilton and his three colleagues 
set off by car from Glasgow to acquire the stone 
that they believed to be rightfully Scottish and 
improperly retained in London. 

It was an occasion. Since Gladstone heard 
original mutterings about northern home rule 
the Scots had never translated their vocal aspira- 
tions into deeds. There had been no shootings, 
no bombs, no fires in letter-boxes, none of the 
gestures that are traditionally accepted by the 
English as being of serious political intention. 
When the gesture came it was “ to hurt no one.” 
Ian Hamilton hoped that the taking of the stone 
would further the cause of devolution. “ Our 
fight,” he writes, “is not for separation, but 
for a better Union.” 

People as diverse as Asquith, Mr. Churchill 
and Lord Beaverbrook have at various times 
favoured a legislature in the north. At the 
end of the first world war there was a Parlia- 
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mentary committee to investigate details of how 
separate legislatures might be set up. In 1927 
the Bill for Home Rule, known as Barr’s Bill, 
reached its second reading. All the parties had 
a habit of saying that Scottish devolution was 
a good thing. The Scots remained patient. 
At the end of the second world war interest in 
Scottish matters was stimulated by economic 
and social conditions. When Mr. Herbert 
Morrison refused an investigation the Scots 
were persuaded that the path of patience might 
not be the path of political reason. There emerged 
the Covenant movement with its thousands of 
signatories. Though no casual connection was 
admitted, the Catto Committee was appointed, 
It was followed this year by the Royal Commis- 
sion which is at present examining “‘ the arrange- 
ments for exercising the functions of Her Majesty’s 
Government in Scotland.”” There the matter 
at present rests. The episode of the stone took 
place at the emotional peak of the Covenant 
movement, before it was known that the agita- 
tion would lead deviously to so sober a constitu- 
tional instrument as a Royal Commission. 

The taking of the stone caught the imagination 
of the world. The story that Ian Hamilton tells 
is a mixture of idealism, patriotic panache, and 
a stubborn implacable concern for his country’s 
welfare. Many of his comments are as roughly 
hewn as the stone itself. During the “reiving”’ 
there was a strange delicacy behind the actions 
of the entire party. When the stone was about 
to be removed from the coronation chair it was 
found necessary to prise away a retaining bar of 
wood, “ It was dry with age, and it cracked and 
splintered, and I felt sorry, for it did not belong 
to us.’ The scrupulous differentiation between 
and “ theirs,” the balancing of mystical 


* ours’ 
romanticism with a knowledge, not unemotional, 
of the economic deficiencies of Scotland, the care- 
ful justifying of illegal means to high moral ends, 
and the persistent query about father’s reactions 
when he hears his son has burgled Westminster 
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Abbey—these make the major fascination of the 
book which,-in essence, is a study of young patriot- 
ism Sir Compton Mackenzie contributes 
a nostalgic foreword—there, but for bad luck, 
went he. And so said many Scots. 

Nei McCatium 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


the Bullfight. By Jorn 
Verschoyle. 7s. 6d 


To Marks Derek 

The bullfight is a fake antique which impresses the 
over-ingenious with its suggestions of Mithraism, of 
1 ritual death-dance culminating in the blood-sacri- 
fice, or—most plausibly of all the barbaric 
paralle! (a prototype? Or a corruption through those 
unimaginative Romans?) of pure tragedy All Aris 
totle’s requirements of pathos, terror and inelucta 
bility are satisfied in the agony of the hero-victim 
enacted six times in a generous double trilogy in the 
course of an afternoon. Even the Unities but, 
alas, the bullfight in its present stylised form was a 
growth of the eighteenth century. Before that it was 
either a hunt or a form of tilting at a moving target 
by aristocratic horsemen. What looks like a 
ritual descends from a kind of pig-sticking 

Mr. Marks makes this clear in his excellent short 
guide to the bull-ring and plumps for the usual 
Spanish rationalisation of the fiesta as an esthetic 
spectacle, “a cruel method of achieving plast 
His main business, however, is to expla*. 


as 


basic 


beauty.” 
just what happens and why in the twenty minutes 
during which the bull is in the ring. Written in a 
pleasantly rambling style helped out by well-chosen 
illustrations, his book should provide the casual 
tourist with a clear enough outline and the aficionado 
with information on the finer points of technique 
His characterisations of famous matadors have a pic 
turesque expertness reminiscent of the best English 
cricket-writers and he even spares a page to skcich 
the geography of Spanish cooking. But his. remark 
that “ where the people knew about bulls they don't 
care about food” is much too sweeping 


Parnevs 
The ideal tobacco 


“J have been a heavy.smoker of ‘Barneys’ for 
guite a number of years now, and though I very 
occasionally try some other brand, mosily through 


force 


of crrcumstances, tf I accidentally run short 
of it, | have yet io find a Tobacto that can beat 
. 


‘ Barneys” for real smoking satisfaction,” 
8 


The three strengths of Barneys are 
PARSONS PLEASURE - BARNEYS - PUNCHBOWLE 
cack strenatly at 464 the ounce 
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The Frontenac Mystery. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

The Frontenacs are a typical cnough Mauriac 
family, living mear Bordeaux on their own 
land, where the pine trees grow into money, and the 
cicadas scrape ali summer, and baskets of peaches 
and greengages are sent in from the wine-growing 
estaics. What distinguishes the Fromtenacs from 
other similar families whose twin passions are piety 
and land, is that for once in their case the piety is 
not curdied and the thrift not twisted. They are 
warmed, this widowed mother and her brood, by the 
glow of a particularly sensitive family feeling which 
softens the harshness and unhappiness of growth. 
So the first part of this novel is an evocation of boy- 
hood ; Jean-Louis, the eldest boy, is steered from 
incipient revolt into shouldering the family burden ; 
Jose, the middlé boy, remains an untamed hunter ; 
Yves at fifteen is already a poet. The description of 
their growing up under the warm maternal shadow 
is beautifully achieved ; the unchanging countryside 
and the familiar house mature them slowly: “ The 
miracle was that they could still bathe in the waters 
of childhood, even when childhood had long been 
passed. They were the beneficiaries of a marvellous 
respite, of a mysterious dispensation,” 

The mother dies, Jean-Louis takes over, José is 
sent to the colonies, Yves moves in the jungle of the 
literary life in Paris. And even there, in the heart of 
corruption, he is sustained by the Frontenac mystery, 
Jean-Louis assuming from the dead mother the 
guardian power. The Frontenac Mystery may not be 
in the first flight of M. Mauriac’s novels, but in its 
treating of the relationship between mother and son, 
and elder and younger brother, it has a tenderness 
and truthfulness that is very moving. Once again 
the English-reading public is in debt to the translator, 
Mr. Gerard Hopkins. 


By Francois Mauriac. 
IIs. 6d. 


Fanny Brawne. By JOANNA RICHARDSON. Thames & 
Hudson, 15s 
Devotees of Keats have hitherto been responsible 
for our knowledge of Fanny Brawne ; judgment on 
her has consequently been for the most pari summary 





BRITISH BUSINESS OVERSEAS 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London, W.C1 


Short courses of background lectures are offered to busine 
men and others covering the social, political and economic 
problems of the countries of the following regions :— 


The Middle East 
The Indian Sub-Continent 


Intensive instruction in the languages of these areas can 
tise be given. 


For further details apply to the Organizer of Special Courses 
at the above address. } 
Telephone enquiries s MUSeum 2023, ext. 28 











SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


» Cod Modern Postal — is the movt efficient tae 
’ the ane mt © = of preparation tor the Gearra 
b/ Katueatton examination? Reon. HL. 1. gad other ectorns 
© University Degrees, QGivil Suites, | Loca: Governmea! and Commeroa 
Examinations, et 
pert peatat tuition for Prelim. mares ved for professions exams 9 
Acconataney, Seeretarysbip, Li — Manaremon afl many intensiy 
prac lord Gon-@mate, ) C@ar sex ommercial eubjec 
MORE THAW 60,000 rost.. WAR EXAMINATION SUCCE33E3 
Goaravter of Coxching until Beecee fal By ag. len a agi ry 
lees pa tbe by costatments. Write to-day fo 
Tequess onine exam, OF subjects tn which Meteroeted to th 


OPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(D1 /4) Sf. ALBANS or call, 30, A natronnieey St. London, E.C.4 


 » ato ™ yt eae 
SENSITIVE SKin 





‘The Scottish Islands. 


| not by birth, and 


Motorate | 
| each, to him, has a body to be nourished and a soul 


and damning. Now Miss Richardson appears, if not 
exactly as her champion, at least with an account in 
which she takes pride of place. Not that she has 
anything but praise, indeed, to rehearse of Fanny ; 
but it is her tact which gives her biography its quality. 
In the first place she recognises that the episode in 
Fanny's life which makes her interesting at all is the 
love-affair ; and for half of her book she is content 
that Fanny shall be a still centre around which Keats’s 
passions, joyful and morbid, revolve. Keats destroyed 
Fanny’s letters to him: Miss Richardson does not try 
to compensate for this by reconstructing Fanny’s part 
out of her own knowledge of human nature, but leaves 
her quict vindication over to the second half of the 
book, “ The Years After.” From that period there 
are preserved Fanny’s letters to Keats’s sister Fanny ; 
along with the twelve years of “ widowhood ”’ into 
which she voluntarily went, they are ample evidence 
for her true devotion to her poet. 

Miss Richardson’s whole, performance is reticent 
and scholarly. (That she should occasionally evade a 
responsibility by blending a Kcatsism into her prose is 
perhaps inevitable.) There are a great many notes, and 
Ffanny’s remoter connections have justice decently 
meted out to them in an appendix. ‘The only full- 
length likeness of Fanny that has been Ieft us (it is 
re produced) is a silhouette. She remains a silhouefte ; 
but in the quarrelsome gallery of the Romantics, Miss 
Richardson is the first fairly to establish her place. 


The Conquest of Fear. 
Cape, 16s. 

This is a well-written and uapreteatious biographi- 
cal gallery, chiefly of medical discoverers, but ending 
with a distinguished physician, Lord Dawson, and a 
distinguished patient, F. D. R. The genre is not 
easy, because the discovery tends to dwarf the man, 
but Dr. Williams strikes a nice balance. For young 
readers whom one would like to wean from comics, 
Men Against Death or The Microbe Hunters hit a 
suitably dramatic key j a constructive sub- 
stitute for Decisive Battles of the World—but for 
most adults, this book will be preferable. It is sober 
and interesting—adults, moreover, are today me 
ignorant than their juniors of the men to whom ‘we 
owe the civilised features of our civilisation. The 
stories themselves are fascinating, of course, but Dr. 
Williams is primarily interested in the men—Gorgas, 
Manson, Ross, Roentgen, Father Damien, Jenner—as 
wide a variety as one could seek, and in each case the 
book sharpens one’s existing idea of them. A good 
piece of medical history, and, incidentally, a good 
Christmas present for the right candidate. 


Harter WILiamMs. 


By Gerorce Scort-Mon- 
cruerr. Batsford. 21s. 

Mr. Scott-Moncrieff is an islander, by adoption if 
a hater of centralisation, whether 
it is the work of industrialists or of Socialist planners 
So there is no place in his angry, individual and very 
readable book for purple prose such as flowed so 


| readily from the pen of Compton Mackenzie’s island 


fancier, Hector Hamish Mackay; no place indeed for 


| beauty or romance divorced from the present realities 
} of island life. 


His eye takes in everything, from the 
skein of wild geese skimming the machair of the 


| Long Island to the hideous mess left by the war- 
| time air base on Tiree. 


He sees sermons in asbestos 
roofs and pre-fabs—and rightly, when the asbestos 
replaces the traditional Orkney roofing of flagstone, 
when the pre-fab is within a plasterboard’s throw of 
a granite quarry. He succeeds, with a minimum of 
word-painting, in characterising each of the main 
islands of the Hebrides, Shetlands and Orkneys; and 


to be saved. For the theme to which he constantly 
reverts is the struggle between traditional crafts, arts, 


| occupations and outlooks, and the levelling influences 


that spread from our urban centres to the remotest 
croft. Pre-fab or black house, white bread from 
Glasgow or bere bread and oatcake, tinned pilchards 
or fresh lobster, ceilidh or American film—the clash 
comes on every level. 

The needs of the holidaymakers are not neglected; 
there is practical advice on midges, whisky and the 


| right clothes for island weather; there are a hundred 


splendid photographs, many by the author, which 
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stress buildings rather than views. But the main- 
spring of the book is an angry concern for the islands 
as places to live in all the year round—and how 
refreshing to have a book on the subject written out 
of anger rather than nostalgia 


Statesman and Nation 


Adlai Stevenson, By Nort Buscu. Allen. 15s. 


The most remarkable thing about this book is the 
speed at which it has been produced. Mr. Busch’s 
very topical “ portrait”” of Governor Stevenson had 
the finishing touches put to it at the end of July, 
znd it includes photographs of the Democratic Con- 
vention and extracts from Mr. Stevenson’s speech 
accepting nomination. The first part of the book is a 
light and colourful sketch of Stevenson’s personality, 
his cecentricities and his habits. There is a routine 
account of his rise from the ranks of unknown lawyers, 
through the New Deal and Navy posts, to the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations, and to the Governor’s 
Mansion in Illinois. 

Mr. Busch’s most illuminating passage tells of 
Stevenson's first meeting with the Democratic “bosses”’ 
who picked him as candidate for Governor in 1948. 
Rather than attempt to condense or interpret 
Stevenson’s political faith, Mr Busch gives extracts 
from his public and party addresses, and these occupy 
the latter half of the book, presenting Stevenson’s 
clearly articulated views on such diverse questions as 
free speech, Communism, the Korean War and other 
foreign policy problems. This book is a “ quickie ”’, 
with all the faults of jouraalism in hard boards, but 
it will serve as a reasonable introduction to the man 
who will probably be the next American President. 


The Password and Other Poems is the correct title of the 
book by James Reeves to be published by Heinemann—not 
The Tree of Life as announced in our book list published in 
the issue of October 4. 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 1,182 

Set by Frank Dunnill 

An adventure story written by Thomas Hardy for 
an American boys’ magazine has recently been 
unearthed) The usual prizes are offered for extracts 
(limit 200 words) from contributions such as might 
have been submitted to the Magnet or the Boys’ Own 
Paper by Sterne, Peacock, Wilde, Meredith, Gide, 
Colette, Poe or Aldous Huxley, Entries by Octo- 
ber 28. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION 
Set by Martin Jordan 
The usual prizes are offered for a chatty character- 
sketch, of a kind that might appear in a letter to a 
friend of one of the following, after a close if 
temporary acquaintanceship had failed to reveal to 


No. 1,179 


the writer his subject’s - identity. 
London (Jack the Ripper) ; 
Wards (Salvador Dali); Passenger in Atlantic 
Clipper (Noel Coward); Nostalgic Sightseer in 
Gothic Castle (Orson Welles); Traveller from 
Paddington (Frank Buchman); Guest at Royal 
Garden Party (Godfrey Winn). Limit 200 words. 


Rambler in 
Prowler in Casualty 


Report by Martin Jordan 


Almost one competitor in three chose Jack the 
Ripper, and these yielded a gory (and sometimes 
repetitive) collection of double-edged wisecracks. 
“He said it was a favourite practice of his, ‘ dis- 
embowelling the mysteries of nocturnal London ’.”’ 
(Edward Blishen); “ I’m sure he will make his mark 
someday *’ (P.M.) 

The few Godfrey Winn entries were uniformly 
benevolent, though “ he was rather good teoking in 
the sort of way Daddy doesn’t like’’ (Colin Shaw), 
Orson Welles was admirably summed up by Pat 
Bullen (‘ He cupped my face in his hands, fixed his 
eyes hypnotically upon mine and flung himself 
dramatically downstairs”’). To my regret nobody 
scored with Dali, and few of the Clipper passengers 
deserved their brief encounter with Coward, Many 
entries stuck to the conditions, but the pose of ignorance 
of the subject’s identity was often -relaxed. In the 
end I relaxed as well and decided to admit a couple 
of the too-glib efforts—mainly because of a certain 
thinness in the others, 
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Honourable mention to those quoted, and to L. W. 
Bailey and Guy Kendall. Two guineas to Thomas 
Chitty, one and a half guimeas each to Eric Swainson 
and to Elaine Morgan and a guinea to Avalind. 


ORSON WELLES 

Many of his remarks seemed addressed to God 
rather than me. He ate the sausage roll so quickly 
that I felt bound to offer him my second, and he ate 
that too. “‘ Gee,’ he said, turning to me, “ don’t 
you guys eat?” 

He grasped the banisters and, leaning out over the 
marble hall, began to recite poetry. I feared he might 
topple for he was a portly man, but when I remon- 
strated he shouted, “ If Larry can do it...’ and 
scowled so fiercely that I thought he would attack me. 
He took out a flask and drank several draughts. ‘* You 
think I do this every day,’ he said. “No no,” I 
replied. After a long silence he said, ‘“‘ You got me 
wrong.”’ 

He showed interest in my book, Lifemanship, by 
Stephen Potter, which he settled against a cornice to 
read. After an hour in which he never smiled I asked 
for it back. He gave me a long stare. “ Mr. Brown,” 
he said, “it’s you that’s the genius,’ and tossed it 
through the delicate traceries of a turret window. 
I reascended, somewhat frayed in temper, but he 
was gone. THoMAs CHITTY 

DR. BUCHMAN 

T could see that we were in for some compulsory 
conversation—he weighed us up with a gleaming eye, 
looking for a likely victim. At Westbourne Park he 
pulled out a slab of chocolate, broke it into eight 
pieces and offered it around. One or two of us accepted 
and—he was in! “ Sharing! The secret of happiness 
I. think—What d’you say?”’ “Yes, I suppose—”’ 
“That's it! The only way we can reach out to each 
other "—and he reached out so far that 1 couldn't 
help recoiling slightly! ‘“ Sharing, and seeing the 
other fellow’s point of view—it’s the only way in a 
world torn, — etc.’” “ Like Socialism, you mean, 
fair shares for all?’’ Perhaps I didn’t make it clear 
that I was offering my point of view, because he just 
went on, “ We all ask too much—more wages, more 
holidays, more leisure, and all along we should be 
giving.’ — and he gave me a strip of chewing gum. 
In return, I gave him my New Statesman. He was not 
deterred, but rolled it up into a baton with which he 
emphasised each point, smacking it rhythmically on 
his knees, as though trying to give his legs ideas ! 

Eric SWAINSON 
JACK THE RIPPER 

So me and Edna went by ourselves, and we saw a 
chap staring into a butchers’ shop. Edna gave me a 
dig and asked him what’s the matter, you hungry ? 
You know what she’s like. He gave us a sn.ile, picrcing 
eyes he had like Valentino and started walking with 
us. I believe he was a medical student, he was ever 
so interested in my operation. My hair was all over 
the shop from the wind and I said I bet I look awful 
but he said Don’t worry he said. It’s what’s inside a 
girl that matters to me. When I like somebody I 








like to look for things in them that other men can’t see, 
Wasn’t that sweet. He looked sort of shy and eager 
but Edna pulled me away you know what she is. 
Jealous. I don’t know when I felt so cut up. 

ELAINE MORGAN 


GODFREY WINN 

... “ Jammed in a crowd, waiting for the Royal 
party to approach, when I got into conversation with 
an extraordinary young man—at least, not really young 
Soulful blue eyes and a receding float of hair, that 
must once have been a ‘ mop of curls’ judging by 
the way he tossed his head back with a boyish gesture 
He chatted to me most affably (a charming voice) 
asked if I had ever been presented to the Duke who, 
he assured me, is a real person and absolutely delightful, 
when you get to know him, Couldn’t quite gather 
how and where they had met, but apparently on some 
naval occasion. (Yet he didn’t strike me as a Navy 
type.) 

May be a P.R.O. of some kind as when I said some- 
thing about the awful publicity the Royal family have 
to endure, especially the idiotic articles in women’s 
magazines, he flared up and said he knew from 
experience that such articles, if sincerely written, did 
nothing but good and brought colour and happiness 
into drab lives. Would have liked to argue with 
him, but there was a stir in the crowd and quite 
suddenly he vanished... . ” AVALIND 


CHESS : Busting the Door 
No. 159 
It may be comforting to enjoy the security of one’s 
pieces sheltering behind an unbroken chain of pawns. 
But this is usually a case applying to both sides, 
and if one can hope to gain some advantage by opening 
so close a position it may well necessitate very drastic 
measures, remindful of the jemmy and the pick- 
axe rather than a smoothly 
fitting latch-key. Here is 
such a position with all the 
16 pawns still neatly in a 
clinch ; and whoever thinks 
that it is a very modern 
prerogative to indulge in a 
fancy for such extremely 
close positions had better 
know that this one occurred 
43 years ago. Still, one of its contestants happened 
to be one of the budding fathers of “‘ hyper-modern ” 
Chess, a young man called Tartakover, but it was 
Fleischmann (White) who turned out to be the hero 
of the piece by prising it open like this. 
1) P-B5 P x KBP 7) P-Ke! 
2)P-Ki4! Px KiP 8) Q-K5! 
3) Kt-Kt5—- P-Kt3 9) R(1)-B5 
(4) R-B6 K-Kr2 10) Kt-B7 ch 
(5) RU)-KB1 B-K1 (11) R-R5 ch 
(6) Q-B4 Kr-Q1 12) Rx KtP mate 
More subtly but none the less effectively Rubinstein 
opened both the front-door and the back-door 


R-R3 
K-R3 
Px KP 
Qx Kt 
K-Ki2 


Week-end Crossword No. 


ACROSS 29. 
It is a game to gamble on 
meat—but not  horseflesh 
(10). 
Foreign Office honour for a 30, It 
French soldier (4). 
Wellsian symbolic house (10). 
. Helen’s mother (4). 
Duty list (6). 
. Give everything back to 
share out (5). 
French careerist (9). 
Soldiers lose their heads and 
turn about in their tracks 
(5). . She is 
. Coins for animals (5). 
. Man adored this woman (9), (5) 
22. Gate-crasher (5). 
23. Louisiana’s transport for a 
seaman (6). 
. Body of husbandmen con- . Ie 
fused about rustic deity (4). 


thus 





. Wearing 





(4, 5). 


Short-story writer disper 7 
with love and gains co! 
developing int A a. It is a 
novelis: (5 
is done out of 

. The poet would t 
faut, if he had not g¢ 
on incorrectly (10 


DOWN 
. Cuts off with a shilling 
two ways (4). 
mid-second 
tury dress ? (4). 
concealed by Ii 
spector Maigret at Orlcan 


4. A backward people with a 
world-famous 
their head (5). 

was composed of 24s. 


sheltering 
King 


in his 


the opponent's 
The position occurred 
brilliancy prize game 
against Wolf at Tepliz- 
Schénau, 1922, and I am 
quoting it from K. Richter’s 
excellent book Kurzgeschichten 
un Schachfiguren. Note 
how ingeniously Rubinstein 
immobilises the White Q 
on the Q-wing while his own Q, by dint of yet another 
P-sacrifice, forces an entry on the other wing 
! R-QKtl ! (5) B-K2 Q-B7! 
2QxP R-R1l (6)R xP Q-K6 ch 
3) QO-Kr2 P-R6! (7) K-Kl Kr-R5 
4) B-B4 Q-R5! (8) resigns 
A: Bergkvist 1941 In this week $ com erition 
: the 4-pointer for beginners 
i "1 is a rather instructive gam 
it 





position. With his Kt doomed 
and his K far away White's 
position looks grim cnough ; 
yet, he could force a draw 
very quickly. How? No less 
instructive is B, an endgame 
study with White to win. It 
—- should be more than amply 
tated with 6 points. After two such easy pieces C— 
White to draw—should provide a little headache 
B : Henri Rinck 1920 Cc: T. 1950 


t 





a 


Gorgiev 


ee 


ae 


~ 


tii 


X 











x 


even for our’ cracks ; it is quite instructive too, and it 
should be worth 7 points, 
Usual prizes. Entries by Oct. 27. 
REPORT ON COMPETITION 


Set September 27 








\: C1) Q-P6 

Rk 1) K-K16, Ri4)-K4, (2) R-Q8@ch, R-Ki, (3) R x R ch, 
R R, K-B ie. 
C: (1) Kt-Kt3 ch, K-RS, (2) 
B-K5! (4) Kt-Ri!! Bx 
7) P-Q7, P qu ch, (#8) K-Q2, ete 

1 K-Ki2¢ is refuted by first the BP and then the RP queening 
whereupon the Kt ts pinned 

if (2 K x Kt (3) B-B6 draws easily. 

If 4) B-B5 Black wins by B «x B. (5) Kt-R1, K-R6, (6) K-Q2 
K-Kt?, (7) K-K c 8) K-Bl, B-Q2, (9) K-B2, B-Ki4 

Almost everybody solved A and B, and as for C, 
many just dropped 2 or 3 points by 
seeing the simplest line, but by failing to sce some of 
the considerable subtleties in that study [. Allan 
R. J. R. Hayward, A. J. Roycroft got near cnougl 
to drop merely a point, but only competitors 
saw every finesse and fittingly share the prizes ; 
D. E, Cohen, Leslie Hale, J. R. Harman, I’, R. Oliver, 
C. Sandberg, A. Schneider, ASSIAC 


K-Kv2, BP queens, (3) K x Q 
Kt, (5) B-R3! B-BS, (6) B-Ki2! Bu B 


Kx Kt 


ompetitors 


SIx 


18 

Observed from above or 

observed at all (10), 

bitter disappoint- 
ment to hear the 
the tea interval (10 
Shakespearean character stars 
without a pic 
An urchin has something for 
tea after the game (10). 

. Money tied up for a captain 
(10), 
A virgin, but she makes 
more than a match (6). 
A trifling drink (5, 4 
Undress a sleepy saint ? (5), 

. Abbey without a north front 
(5). 

. Coupled with the peer by 
Gilbert (4). 

. The burden is ours (4). 

SET-SQUARB 


not 
5). 


sound of 


mixture (6), 


Statesman at 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a Local 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or she, 
or the employment, is excepted from the 
iprovisions of the Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 2 


HE University of Leeds. Department of 

Social Studies. The Council will shortly 
appoint a Research Assistant to engage 
a community research project; salary in the 
range £500-—£700 according to qualifications 
and experience. The appointment will be for 
two years. Candidates should be qualified 
in Social Anthropology or Sociology and 
Statistics. Applications (three copies), stating 
age, qualifications an experience, together 
with the names of two referees, should reach 
the Registrar, The University, Leeds, 2 (from 
whom further eticulars may be obtained) 
not later than November 8, 1952 


TNIVERSITY of Gtasgow. Ai 

are invited for an Assistantship in Romance 
Philology and General Linguistics tenable 
from January 1, 1953. The initial salary will 
be between £400 and £550 and will be fixed 
according (to experience and omaaress. 
Bpomastnes G copies) should be lodged, not 
later than November 1, 1952, with the under- 
signed, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. Robt. T. Hutcheson, Secretary of 
University Court. 


GURREY County Council Education Com 
mittee. Applications are invited for the 
vost of Administrative Assistant in Further 
Education on the salary in accordance with 
AP Grades IX and X of the National 
Scales of Salaries, Le. £818 x £40-—-£1,025 
plus London Weighting. The Officer's duties 
wilt be conegenee primarily, but nor solely, 
with technical pero in the broadest sense, 
oan candidates should thave had teaching, ad- 
ens. or industrial experience in that 
field. A degree in Engineering or Science és 
desirable. Appl pam forms and conditions 
ol on receipt of 
a amped aaaretens (2}d.) foolscap envelope 
from the Chief Education Officer, County 
Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, to whom com 
pleted applications should be returned by 
November 3, 1952. 


Cr D Welfare Officer with Social Science 
‘ or equivalent qualification; own car essen- 
tial, trav. exps. and subsistence paid. Salary 
Scale A.P.T. [/IL £440 rising to £515 p.a. 
Superannuation Scheme. Duties include 
selection and supervision of foster 

chiefly outside London, Experience with chil- 
dren of all ages required. Applicants must 
apply in writing by October 28, 19% 

age, Qualifications and experience, enclosing 
coptes of three testimonials, to the Secretary 
FVoundling Hospital, 40 Brunswick Sq., W.C.1 


of " : Y of Leicester Children’s Department. 
> qualified Child Care Officer (female) is 
required on the staff of the Children’s Officer 
Duties will comprise a complete cross-section 
of the work of the Children’s Department, 
including Juvenile Court work, Adoption and 
Boarding-Out of children in the City of 
Leicester and neighbouring County. Child 
Care Officers maiatain close contact with the 
Cottage and Scattered Homes and the Com 
mittee’s Residential Nurseries. Candidates 
should possess a Certificate or Di 
in Social Science of some equivalent 
qualification or sheuld have attended a Course 
in Boarding-Out duties approved ty the Home 
Office Salary will be “im accordance with 
A.P.T. Division Grade I1f (£525 « £15—£570 
per annum) of the National Scale ‘The 
appointment will be subject to a medical ex 
amination and to the Local Government Super 
snnuation Act, 1937. Application forms may 
be obtained from <4 Chikiren’s Officer, 20, 
Millstone Lane, Leicester, to whom all com 
vieted applications should be returned by Oct 
31, 1982. Kenneth Goodacre, Town Clerk. 


PPOINTMENT of Head Teacher. A 
vacancy will shortly arise for the post of 
head teacher of ¢ Residential Open Air 
delicate children at the Anthony 
Muller Home, Broadstairs, Kent, 
The School is recognised by the Ministry of 
Education for 90 Jewish children. Burnham 
Scale and two increments for Special School 
Resident or non-resident. Applications, with 
full perticulars, should be made in writing 
to the Secretary, Jewish Board of Guardians 
12? Middlesex Street, London, E.1 


KE& ‘NT Education Committee. Applications 
are invited for the appointment of a resi 

dent female supervisior at Valence Boarding 
Special School, Westerham, Kent, for 70 
physic silly handicapped boys and girls aged 

to 1S (no bed cases), Supervisor under 
takes duties in connection with the care and 
supervision of the children, Salary £270 
12 to £306 a year; full board, lodging and 
laundry provided for £78 a year. Apptica- 
tions to Divisional Education Officer, 39 
Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge Wells, together 
with two recent testimonials and names ot 
two referees, 


CORNWALL Home Help Service. St. 

* Austell Urban District. A Home Help is 
required in the above area, who will be pre- 
pared to assist the Assistant County Nursing 
Ortwer in the Rehabilitation of families. The 
rate of pay is as follows: Full-time (42-hr. 
week £3 17s.; part-time (22-hr. week 
£2 Os. 4d. Purther particulars may be obtained 
trom Lady Carew Pole, W.V.S. Office, 17 
King St, Truro, to whom application should 
be made not later than October 25, 1952 


ications 

















APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


XPERIMENTAL Officers and Assistant 
sxperimental Officers in various Govern- 
ment Departments. The Civil Service Com- 
missioners invite applications for permanent 
and pensionable appointments to be filled by 
competitive interview during 1952. A closing 
date for the receipt of applications earlier 
than December, 1952, may eventually be an 
nounced either for the competition as a 
whole or in one or more subjects The posts 
are divided between following main groups 
and subjects: (a) Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences, (b) Chemistry and Metallurgy, (c) 
Biological Sciences (Mycological research, In- 
sect control and Rodent control) to a total of 
eight posts, (d) Engineering subjects and (e) 
Miscellaneous (including e.g. Geology, 
Library and Technical Information Services). 
Age limits: For E xperimental Officers, at least 
26 and under 31 on December 31, 1952; for 
Assistant Experimental Officers, at least 18 
and under 28 on December 31, 1952. Exten- 
sion for regular service in H.M. Forces. Can- 
didates must have obtained, or be taking 
examinations during 1952 with a view to ob- 
taining, the Higher School Certificate with 
mathematics or a science subject as a prin- 
cipal subject, or the General Certificate of 
Education in appropriate subjects, or the 
figher National Certificate or other specified 
qualifications. Candidates without such quali- 
fications may be admitted exceptionally on 
evidence of suitable expericnce. Candidates 
over 20 will generally be expected to have 
higher qualifications. Inclusive London salary 
scales: Experimental Officer, £628-£786 
(men), £533-£655 (women); Assistant Experi- 
mental Officers, £274-£586 (men), £274-£490 
(women). Starting pay according to age up 
to 26. At 18, £274; at 26, £495 (men), £467 
(women). Somewhat lower rates in the 
provinces. Further particulars and applica- 
tion forms from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Scientific Branch, Trinidad House, Old 
Burlington St.. London, W.1, quoting No. 
$94-95/52. Completed application forms 
should be returned as soon as possible 


METROPOL. ITAN Borough of Bethnal 
Green, The Council invites applications 
for appointment of Warden (male or female 
at its Holiday Centre at Redbourn, Hertford- 
shire. Applicants must be unmarried and 
preference will be given to candidates under 
the age of 45 years. The commencing salary 
is at a rate of £354 p.a. rising by annual 
increments of £15 to £399 p.a. plus emolu- 
ments valued at a rate of £201 p.a. Further 
particulars and forms of application obtain- 
able from the undersigned or from inistry 
ol Labour and National Service, 57 Kingsland 
Roud, E.2. Completed application forms to 
be returned to me by Sat., October 25, 
1982 Canvassing © will disqualify. -F. H. 
Bristow, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bethnal 
Green, L.2 
( LD People's Welfare: County Organiser 
tor Lancashire wanted. Salary £450. Apply 
by letter to, Secretary, Community Council of 
Lancashire, Selnec House, Manchester, 14. 
State age. sex, qualifications, experience and 
date available 
Cc! rY of Bath Education Committee. Batt 
* Academy of Art, Corsham Court, Wilts. 
Ellis. Applications are in 
the post of Warden of 
Women Students, which will become vacant 
on November 30 Application forms and 
further particulars may be obtained from the 
Principal, Bath Academy of Art, Corsham 
Court, Wilts, H. W. Brand, Director of Educa 
tion, Education Department, Guildhall, Bath 


USKIN College, Oxford, invites applica 

tions for the post of Housekeeper. Appli- 
cants must have experience of catering, 
supervision of domestic staff, domestic ac- 
counts, cic. Interest in adult education and 
working class orgamsations an advantage 
Number of students and staff (apart from 
domestic) approximately 50. Salary £250 per 
annum, plus full board and accommodation. 
The post is superannuable, An application 
form and full details can be obtained from 

Secretary, Ruskin College, 
Closing date for applications 


Principal: Mr. € 
vited forthwith for 


November 
AN opportunity occurs for a young man to 
nter an old established family business 
in the furnishing trade as personal assistant 
to Managing Director of a large scale fur- 
nishers Applicants should be University 
graduates of lively mind and quick percep 
tion, interested in making a career in the 
business world, willing to take on respon- 
sibility and not afraid of hard work. Com- 
mencing salary of £725-—-£800 according to 
age and qualifications, with fullest possible 
scope advancement to highest executive 
level with commensurate remuneration 
Applicants, who should be not more than 25 
years of age, should write giving fullest details 
to Managing Director, Harrison Gibson, Ltd., 
Ilford, Essex 
ESEARCH assistant 
perhaps evenings; 
ind preferably touch-typing. Box 4310 


SECRETARY. quick, reliable, intelligent 

whose principal interest is her career (age 
no consideration), wanted. English & German 
shorthand & typing, for Director, City area 
Offers to Box 4162 


S! John’s Wood Antique Dealer wants pt.- 
‘ time Secretary, fluent English & German 
shthad Hours by arrangement. Box 4181. 


Govt RNESS wanted for West of Treland 
Fi teach 3 children of 5,7 & 8. Full 
school holidays. £180 p.a, Box 4268. 


required; part-time, 
knowledge of politics 


a 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT continued 


DUCATED women, efficient Shorthand- 
Typists, wanted for a variety of good 
sts, permanent and temporary. St. 
aa hen’s Secretariat, 38 Parliament Street, 
‘1. WHI. 0606. No charge to staff. 


>XPERIE NCED Secretary shorthand-typist 

required for Jewish communal organisa- 
tion. Good education, knowledge of German 
essential. Write full details to Box 4172. 


MARRIE 2D cple. for small school for emo- 
tionally disturbed children aged 6-12. Man 
to teach crafts & help with other activities 
Wife to undertake ele ee! s duties 
Psychological training desirable. Box 4309. 


WANTED. Help for doctor's wife with 
housework and practice. London, W.1. 
Live as family, own room, week-ends off. £3 
a week. Box 4203 


RVING Theatre, Leicester Square. now has 

opening for ambitious, educated yng. girl, 

with kndge. typing, willing learn Theatre 
Management. No prem. Small wage 


ARASSED mother of 4 needs capable 
help. Modern, friendly houschold N.E 
London Suburb. Good salary and every con 
sideration offered suitable person. Apply, 
stating exp., salary reqd., etc., to Box 4265. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
DUBLISHER, seven years’ intensive experi- 
ence well-known house, desires situation 
where full use can be made of his ability. 
Editorial. etc. Apply Box 4167 
DVERTISER, 28, ex-paratrooper, 18 
months personal assistant, 6 months script- 
writer, at present stuck Advertising Agency, 
seeks post where flair for understanding and 
helping people can be utilised. Box 4204. 
wet ER (f.), rapid typg.. sks post asst 
jnist. author. Wd. live in. Box 4279. 
SOCIAL worker (B.A. Social Science Certi- 
 ficate) desires general or children’s case 
work Nt a aecin London. Box 4280 
, 26, studying Degree, seeks suit- 
job (pref. part-time), London. Ex- 
perienced business, interest Arts, Box 4270. 
REC SEPTIONIST-Housekeeper seeks post 
in professional household. Must have ac- 
commodation for schoolboy son, aged 8. Wilt 
consider housekeeping post in small house- 
hold. Box 4197 
avail. 
79 


Mss Reports. Expd. Stenographer 
Own m/c. Owen, 12 Glendall St., S.W 
ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 


ORSET Chambers, 52/53 Leinster Sq., 
W.2. "Phone BAY. 1665. Beaut. serv. 
rooms, bed breakf., dinner opt. Moderate, 


KENWYN Private Hotel, 29, West Crom- 
$.W.5. FRO. 1000. Near Barls 

Court . all ems, Personal atin. Bed 
breakfast from 12s. Meals optional. 


CH ARMING fiatlet. ige.. 
4 2 divans, dining room kit 
domestic equipment. Own 
GLA. $035 before 10.30 a.m 
.W.2. Well-furn. Bed.-sit., 37s. 6d.; Gas 
i ring; use kit. wk.-end Box 4187 
CHARMING furn. room, 
4 to garden, in barrister’s 
With breakfast 3!ens. p.w Box 4306, 
I LOOMSBURY. Furn, mod. bsmnt. B/S. 
and kit., use bath, almost s/c. Own ent. 
No linen. £8 10s., moth. One pers. Box 4285 


Go .DERS Green 


sunny sit. room, 

bath. Ample 
cooker, meter. 
or after 6 p.m 


french windows 
house, N.W.6. 


yt double or single 
¥ furnished rooms. Use kitchen, bathroom, 
television room. Space car. Meadway 2839 


Youtp girl 20/30 like 
others, $.W.5? Box 42 


IGHGATE Woods. Dble. & sgle. divan 

rooms, ckg. facs.. use bath, ‘phone. Well- 
kept hse.; suit teacher or other prof. person. 
Rets. exch. Tudor 8207 after 6 p.m 


LEASANT furn. rm., bus. lady/ student S. 
Ken. ‘Phone 7-9 p.m. FRE. 2881 

S: KENSINGTON, attrac. furn, flat, 2 rms., 

‘ k. & b. Phone. S!ens. incl. gas., elec., 

c.h.w. Baby-sitter(s) pref. Box 4328. 


Fo RN. bed-sit. rm. without service, London, 
8, for quiet tenant. Tel. Elec, Use 
ubichenahes & bathrm. Rent 30s. plus sitting 
in (telephone, ete.) approx. half day Fridays 
& alternate Sundays. Box 4254 
SURNISHED flat to tet, St 
Sittung-room, two bedrooms, 
kitchenette, telephone, 
power. Tel. MAT. 1747 
COME m. with serv. & meals for prof man 
‘in priv. house Kensington. Box 4289. 
DELAIDE Rd., s/c. flat, 2 large rooms, 
kitchen-bath., toilet. Pully, comfortably 
furn., ‘phone, refrigerator, all trimmings 
6‘ ens. p.w., gas, elec. included Brittan, 
MAY. 9255 day, HOL. 0618 evening 
FRENCH girl sought share rm., 
N.W.S. 2 


Ss. inc. elec., gas. 


_share flat two 


John’s Wood. 
bathroom, 


electric light and 


Engl. girl, 
x 4240 
WELL -turn sc suite. Suit two. 44gns 
weekly. 5 mins. Ealing Broadway Stn. 15 
Kings Ave.. W.S. (PER. 415 
TY¥o Paying-guests wanted. Private house, 
Kent. 30 min. Charing X or Victoria, Ist 
class cuisine. Tel. Orpington $349 
COMEORTABI E accom., very reas, terms 
“4 (with English lessons if reqd.) offd. student 
in pleasant seaside residence. Box 4023. 





Continental, 10 Albany Rd, St 
Leonards 0/5., welcomes perm. resi- 
dents appreciating ad food, congenial atmo- 
sphere. £260—couple £420 p.a. full board 
BE AUTIFU gL. timbered well-furnished cot- 
tage in Rye, Sussex Three bedrooms, 
main services. 4gns. weekly. Box 4235 


AINTER, wife, small child, desperately re 
quire adequate un- or semi-furnished flat 
and/or studio, moderate rent. Can offer in ex- 
change large studio room, Old Hampstead 
‘Phone HAM. 6694 
PROF. cple. sk. furn. 
rms. Anywhere Lond. area. 


I ACHELOR regs. furn. room N. London 
w. brkfst. or use kitchen. Box 4282 
"OUNG man secks inexpensive comf. home 
nr. West End where Arts appreciation 
& prog. outiook prevail. Box 4281 
\ J ANTE D: London area, unfurnished flat 
2/3 rooms, kit. & bath. Box 4118. 


~ C. flat, 2 rooms, k. b. wanted. Pref. W 
Lond, Reas Some & Box 4150 


STUDENT (m.) reqs. accom. London, Will- 
L ing baby-sit, give other help. Box 4069 


3 GIRLS req. (mid-Noy.) s.c. furn. fing ba ng 
tel., N.W./Central London. Max. Ss 
p.w. McClay, MAT. 2382. Box 3796. 
BABY: Sitting house-help /French conversa- 

tion offered for 2 furn. rms. & cooking 
facils. for 5 mths. from Nov. at mod. rent 
Central London preferred. Frenchman/Eng- 
lish wife & baby 6 mths. Box 4194 


TNFU RNISHED "flat, Kingston area, re- 
quired by married couple (no children) 
26 The Retreat, Surbiton, Surrey 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


HIS England ” 1949-52. A new collec- 
tion illus. by Anton, On sale next 
Friday. Order yours now 2s. 6d. from any 
bookshop, stall or newsagent 
A .L. new books; The Italian Left 
£ Young (18s. for 3s. 3d. plus 6d.) 
cision in Germany: General Clay (21s, for 
Ss. 6d. plus 9%d.). Bevin Trevor Evans 
(10s. 6d. for 3s. 3d. plus 6d.) Slipstream : 
Famous R.A.F. Anthology (10s. 6d. for Ss. 
plus 5d.) Beatrice Webb Margaret Cole 
(10s. 6d. for 2s. 6d. plus 6d.) nquest on 
an Ally: Winterton (12s. 6d. for 3s. plus 6d.) 
Moscow Mission: Bedell Smith (15s. for 5 
plus 8d. Cash with order only. Compas 
Books, Kings Bldgs. Smith Sq. London S.W.1 
QTUDE ‘S! Borrow textbooks tor dura- 
Ma ion of your studies from the Students’ 
Library Set books for most 
professional and technical exams 
re available. Send for Prosp., stating books 
qd. if possible, to Librarian (Dept. 17 
noks & Careers, ” 488 Oxford St., W.1. 


NTIMACY. 
seller. ‘Leaves * Lady 
Lover’ oii, at the post” 
imp. 30,000 copies sold. Of all 
or 12s, post free from Peter Nevill, 
Old Brompton Rd., London, S.W 
UNI ARIANS. What do they believe? In 
/ formation and literature on receipt of 
stamp, from Mrs. Dickin, 15 Market St 
Crewkerne, Somerset 
SPIRITUALISM in a 
essence of conclusions reached by a busi- 
ness man, who has attended, during 25 years 
practical investigation, over 2,000 seances, has 
shaken hands with the dead, has phote ygraphs 
and the recorded voices of many whom the 
world calls dead. Price Is. Id. (stamps 
accepted) by post from the publishe r, U.BF., 
91 Circle Gardens, London, S.W.19, or by 
order from all Smith's Book malin 
* T° See and To Hear,”’ by C. Leslie 
Thomson, B.Sc.. 5s 4d., from the 
Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9. 
EUTSCHE _ Buecher gare R. & E. 
Steiner. 64 Talgarth Rd., W.14 .FUL. 7924 
PARIS Literary, Fashion & Cinema maga- 
zines on subscription. Price list A.F.P., 
Ltd. (Dept. P.66), 25 Villiers St., W.C,2 
Books bought and found. The Hammer 
smith Bookshop, W.6. RIV. 6807 . 
ERMAN bvoks in 7 rooms: Libris, 38a 
Boundary Rd.. NWS. MAL 3030 
ERMAN Literature bought & sold—Con- 
tinental Book Supply. 38a wos 
Lane, E.1.—by appointment only MOU. 148 


COOKS secondhand posted. Write “for free 
lists. Silverdale, 47 Bank $t.. Glasgow 


"PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
C! IRNWALL. 


flat apartments 3-4 
Box 4317 


Hilton 
De 


Lending 
academic, 


Je an-Paul Sartre’s daring best- 

Chatterley’s 
Punch. 6th 
booksellers 
50-52 


nutshell’ is the 


A very pretty country home 
4 Ideally situated im six acres. Near main 
road. Eight rooms and large kitchen 
premises. The whole property (including large 
and profitable orchard) in excellent condition 
and inexpensive to maintain. Owing to ad 
vancing age the owner (for 20 yrs.) offers the 
above for sale at £4,350. No agents. Apply 
Box 4246 


coast 


AST Finchley: Vac, possn. ground floor. 


4 rms.. w.c. £1,500 or offer. Box 4092 
N ARLOW At a bargain price and offer 
4 ing unlimited possibilities to a discern- 
ing Purchaser. Detached and secluded Resi- 
dence about | mile from the Town. 4-5 
Bed., Rec., Bathrm., Kit. Main Service 
Garage. ' Acre Garden, Best offer around 
£4,200 for quick sale. se wee Son 
Laird, 3 High St., Marlow. Tel. 
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LECTURE COURSES, ETC.--comtinued 


BE N Uri Drama Grp., 14 Portman St., W.1 
Harold Kasket will hold open audition for 
parts in 2 Shaw plays on hur., Oct. 23, 
7.45-9.30 p.m. Engs.: Harris, SPE. 7576 


"TRAINING for Producers and Drama In- 
structors. Ten Weeks Full-time Training 
Course, January 19 to March 27, 1953. Pros- 
ectus now available from British Drama 
eague, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 


XPERIMENTAL Painting & Modelling 
week-ends at Braziers Park, Ipsden, Oxon, 
a 24-27, Nov. 14-17. The first of these will 
be a special frame-making week-end, with 
Joanna Field, Jeannie Cannon, Haroid Walsby 


t ECTURES on French Literature in French 
4 every Wed., 8.15, Hanover School, 1 Han 
over Sq., W.1. Gro, 7347. 


ONDON University and other exams; 
4 University Correspondence College. 
founded 1887, prepares students for Entrance 
requiremeats, Inter, and Degree Exams. in 
rts, Science, Econs., etc., Dip. in Public 
Admin., Social Studies; for General Certificate 
of Education (Ord. and Adv.), London, Oxford, 
Cambridge and others, Professional’ Prelim 
exams., Law, Civil Service, Local Govt., etc 

od. ‘feces; ‘instalments. ‘Pros. free from 
Registrar, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge 


STAL tition for Gen. Cert. of Educn. 
(Lend,, oe Camb., No has: London 
poe . Sc., B.Sc.Econ. » LL.B. B.D., De- 
; Law Exams, =. ane fees. Pro- 
none from D. Par M.A., LL.D., 
bept . VH92, Woisey Hall, "Stora (Est. 1894) 
ANGUAGE Tuition Centre, — of 
4 Foreign Languages and § School of E _ 
for Foreign ema 63 Oxford St., W. 1 
Gerrard 8531-2. All Foreign L. _anguages “ba 
in day and eveni classes, or private lessons; 
beginners and all grades. Intensive Daily 
Classes in English and preparation for Cam- 
bridge Univ. Certificate. Short or Long 
Courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus free 


DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial Train- 

ing. Expert advice on careers. Individual 
cate. Good posts found for all qualified stu- 
dents. Courses for Political, Hospital, Hotel 
and Library work; Journalism, Advertising, 
Languages and Foreign Shorthands and in 
Management. Special arrangements for gradu- 
ates, Scholarships available. Resident and 
day students. Apply J. W. Loveridge, M.A. 
‘Cantab.), St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 
2 Arkwright Rae N.W.3. Ham. 5986 


‘OUCH- ty ing and/or Shorthand. Private 
tuition. jayswater 


COMPLETE Secretarial Training and 
shorter courses for graduates or older 
students at Davies's, White Lodge, 2 Addison 
Rd., WA4. Telephone: Park 


NTENSIVE Secretarial Training (Gregs), 
also evng- classes shorthand/t 2 hee 
Frances King, 3 Harrington Rd., S. 
SHORTHAND /Typing in English, Poe 
German, also French conversational classes, 
Latin for Matric, &c., ——~ Spanish. 
Ley, 54 Manchester St., W WEL. 1739 


ENGL ASH for foreigners a speciality at Lan 
+ guage Centre, Gayton Rd., Hamp tead, 
and all modern languages. Scenes 
teachers, moderate fees. HAM 197. 


>XPERT tuition in interpretation and tech- 
nique of pianoforte-playing. Leschetizky 
Method. Tanya Polunin L.R.A.M. BAY. 2816. 


"TOUCH. Typewriting in 12 priv. lessons 
Peggy Sutton, FLA. 7967. 
EGENT Studios, 175, Regent Street, Lon- 
don. Ballroom Social dancing taught, priv. 
lessons 7s. 6d., public classes 3s. GRO. 1733 


ELEASE from over-tension and over- 

fatigue through re-education of posture 
and movement. Many symptoms are based 
on faulty muscular habits. Enquiries to Secre- 
tary, The Isobel Cripps Centre, 18 Lansdowne 
Road, Holland Park, London, W.11. Tel 
Park 7222. 


~~ PERSONAL 


V TOMAN writer and broadcaster (widow) 
with three children (all at day school) 
requires working housekeeper to live in. 
Pleasant bed-sitting room, many free even 
ings. Apply Olive Shapley, HAM. 0902. 


"TRAVELLING? Responsible young woman 
30), fluent Fr., Ger., It., a. oe 
sks. work Christmas/Easter. Box 4093. 


OME, education for 1-2 boys under 10. 
£1 p.w. offered men I a prepared to cook 
at new prep. school, country. Box 3959 


XCH. Span linguaphone, ood condtn., 
4 for French. 125 West End Lane, N.W.6 


TALY. American iady takes paying guests 
Beautiful, well-heated villa, Florence 
Very reasonable terms. Box 4241 
Select French families, Paris, 
3-9 mths.” stay, pocket money, to 
well-educ. yng. ladies—willing help with 
children & easy hsewk. Refs. exch. Box 4256. 
XPD. Sec. S/T. free ~ arg days, even- 
4 ings, week-ends. CUN 
TOUNG lady, intelligent, nsaapaabis: emi- 
grating to S. Africa, — services in ex- 
change for passage. Box 429 


HE Dalmatian Coast = late holidays. 

Glorious sunshine, reduced hotel rates. 
For details consult Pairways & gy 
(Travel), Ltd., Dept. NS, Parliament Man- 
sions, Abbey Orchard Street, Condon. 8.W.1. 
Tel. ABBey 2214/5. 





PERSONAL —centinued 


LITTLE malice among friends. Oct. 24 

a new collection of “ This England.” 
2s. 6d. Be ahead of the rush for copies and 
ask your shop now to reserve a copy. 

ALLOWE’EN Party, Braziers Park, Ips 

den, Oxon, Oct. 31-Nov. 3. Traditional 
fun; fancy dress; square dancing. Details from 
Secretary. Checkendon 221 


>RNA Low invites members of her 1952 
parties in Britain or on the Continent, and 
their friends, to a Reunion on October 22, 
6.30 p.m. All winter sports enthusiasts also 
welc. Details & tickets: Erna Low, 47 Old 
Brompton Rd., London, $.W.7. Ken. 0911 


CTOR-Producer classical school will coach 
4% amateurs and prospective professionals 
Apply Box 423 
7 DUCATED woman, two sons 7 and 9, no 
4 resources but healthy, cheerful, needs job. 
Can cook, drive, housekeep. Anything reason- 
able considered. Box 3948. 


CTING / producing playwritin, ’ ~~ Prof 
coaching. Exclusive. Specialised. PAR. 6309 


REN and German teushe by qualified 
teacher, Sara a Ph.D., 7 — 
bury Villas, London, N.W.6. MAL 


AVE a rest in quiet Irish village. Comf. 
house, Continental cooking French or 
German conversation. £6 wkly. Box 4169 


\V TRITERS not represented abroad are in- 
vited to submit details (mot MSS) of 
sublished, broadcast or televised material to 
Box 4199. 


YAINTING & drawing, priv. tuition by 
painter, exp. teacher, Lond. Box 4185 


~TAGECRAFT Centre trains young people 
“7 for Drama, Singeis & TV — 
Write: 10-11 Gt ewport St. C2. 


wl TER Week-end Boredom: Meet Lon- 
don group forming for social, ——, 
country visits. Stamped add. env. Box 4288 


oes “KEN your French. Vocabulet ak 
Plorestan Company, 36 Downside 
Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


TUITION in Pure and Applied Maths. to 
and §S. levels. Nr. Baker St. Box 3794 


ag oy pt gives Spanish lessons. Write 


N Cases of Fatigue and physical debility 
try Nerve Manipulation. A cmneeneene 
treatment, stimulating and invigorating. The 
Nerve Centre, 1 Bentinck St., London, W.1. 
Welbeck 9600, Ask for brochure 


PROBLEM Plays reqd. by iving Th Theatre, 
_Readmg fee 10s. . 17 Teving St., W.C.2 


OOMS expertly decorated from.£3. Also 
exteriors any scale. Estimates free. Ring 
PRI. 0312 before 9 a.m., or after 9 p.m 


HE Oxford Centre for Psychotherapy can 

now offer full treatment facilities in Lon- 
don For details write to: Secretary, 11b 
Dryden Chambers, 119 Oxford St., W.1 


SINHAUT Wintersports for adults and 
children at lovely Swiss village. Accom- 
panied parties or individual travel. C. Rackett, 
8 South Drive, Middleton-on-Sea, Sussex. 
Telephone 2812 
7 XPRESS Yourself in saleable writing. No 
Sales—No Fees. Send for Free N 1 
“Know-How Guide to Writing =. . 
B.A. School of Successful Writing, Ltd., 
Coventry St., Piccadilly, W.1 


TATURE Cure in Action, Qualified Prac- 

titioners, discussions and demonstrations. 

Organic farm & creative workshops. Brochure : 
Sec,, Blunham House, Bedfordshire. 


N ATHS. for Matric, Inter. Rustomijee, 2 
Carlingford Rd., /.3. HAM. 0210. 6 
Rectory Avenue, High combe. H.W. 1436. 
“SUPERFLUOUS hair permanently removed 
“7 from the face & body by the Ihatest 
Conunental method — expert aitention— perfect 
results—no scars Electro Cosmetics, Ltd 
25 Welbeck St., London, W.l. WEL. 1754. 


I ONDON Office Address, §.W.1, available 
4 reputable assocn. or person. Box 4103. 


"THE Central Board for Conscientious Ob- 

jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to those liable 
for National Service and to Reservists. 


ONTHLY Salaries Loan Co., Lid., 6 
Chandos St., Cavendish Square, W.1. 
LAN. 5714. Personal loans from £30. 


HILIP HUMPHRE Ys Psychologist, 
Prince's Gate, South Kensington, tut 
Reneinance 8042 


V JRITE for Profit in Spare Time. The 
Ideal Hobby. Send 2)d. stamip for 
“ Subjects that Sell Today” (a special FF md 
tin) and informative prospectus. Regent In- 
stitute (D/191), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


B® taller, “* Adhite *' men’s shoes increase 
height 2in. Details: City Shoe Co. (Rm. 
80), 147 Holborn, E.C.1 


USE Winter Leisure on French, German, 
/ Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish, by Corre- 
spondence M Darniey Naylor, B.A., 
Northam. Devon 


OBERT George Miles, Psychologist, 70 
Belsize Park Gdns., N.W.3. PRI. 6982. 


ROAD accident in 7 involves a dog. Train 
your dog and keep him alive. Learn how. 
Write for Correspondence Course Prospectus 
to (CN) National Canine Defence League, 10 
Seymour St., London, W.1. 


the sun and look at the + 





on Argo long-plaving records 


1E Continental Club for conversation and 
tuition in foreign languages every Toes- 
day evening from 8 p.m 


2 comprendre, c'est la paix. 
Continental Snack Bar 


LL Nations Social Club, 
Short-term membership 


Club centre, Bryanston St 


music, literary and art groups, 
cussion groups, E inglish classes for etorcgne' 


Meerschaum pipes Sid or new purchased 


O you ) practice economy ? 
in your budget by using 


ing, all secretarial work. Rush work welco 
PRINTING with Personality. 


3 e Wire Recorders for sale : 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


House, Victoria St., S.W.l (ABB 


coleura), ci cularising, = testimonials, etc 


IPLIC ATING -12 hr pooeee All typin 
fees 


Collect, etn Londen, 
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TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS—contiaued 


N RS. Archer for MSS Secretarial Dupicts 
4 $ Denmark St, W.¢ Tem. Bar 5230 


DY PLICATING ‘typing verbatim report 
ine An efficient and express service 
Please telephone BAY ? 


W TANTED by quick, accurate, experienced 

typist, copy typing MSS., etc., for exe 
cution at home Moderate charges Mrs 
H. R. Young, 2 Marina Drive, Welling, Kent 


YPING and ‘Duplicating by Experts 
MSS., Plays, Testimonials, etc. Metro 
pres Typewriting Office, 7 Stone Bidgs., 
incoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. CHA. 7839 


MoM" DRED Purst—Typewriting Theses, 
Novels, Plays, Film Scripts, Scientific 
MSS., etc., copied by intelligent typists under 
Personal supervision Careful checking Ger- 
man, french, Latin work done. 7 days 

for MSS of any length by arrangement, 
Duplicati ing service, 267 re Terrace, 
London, N.W.6. MAT. 


THe Hampstead — Bureau, Efficient 

work by intelligent typists. Careful check- 
ing, apeody service, 24 hours for duplicating. 
Translations. Mod. charges. 2a Downshire 
Hill, London, N.W.3.. HAM, 8879. 


EAN McDougall for typing, translations. 
24-hour duplicating service. 31 Kensington 
Church St.. Landon, 8. WEStern 5809, 
RANSLATIONS. Expert service in 46 
langs incl. technical work Also high 
class typing /duplictg./env. addressing /circu 
larising. Keen prices. N.S. Ghosh Organisa 
uen (N82), 26 Cumberland St., Bristol, 2 


____ WHERE TO STAY 


AS Winter in the West —- Raster 

Trethevy House Hotel, Tintagel, Corn- 
wall. 12th Century site of St. Piran’s monas 
tery overlooking beautiful Rocky Valley and 
sea. Excellent accommodation and home cook 
ing at very moderate terms. Tel. Tintagel 5 


CorNWALI Treharrock Manor & Farm. 
4 Lovely in Autumn, Remarkably sheltered, 
Log fires. Jersey herd. Sea warm. Surf- 
bathin Polzeath. Salmon, trout in season. 
Golf Rock. For Port Quin, Port Gaverne, 
Lundy Bay. Excellent cuisine & all comforts 
guaranteed. Open all the year. Port Isaac 234 


SLE of Wight Guest House with own sea 
shore, safe sea bathing, 23 acres (5 re- 

served for nudism). ‘H, and c,, electric light 

indoor sanitation, fresh-water pool, 

terms children, Brochure (stamp), N. 

chard, Woodside, Wooton, Ryde, I. of W, 


SOUTH Cornwall. Restful holidays in 
country house on river Fowey, Sec —_ 
all modern comfort, 100-acre farm, T.T. 
sey herd, excellent food, river bathing, Sshing, 
rough shooting, close to sea and beaches, 14 
guests only. Inclusive terms from mid-Sep 
tember 6gns. Bed and breakfast 12s. 6d 
Brochure. Mrs, Wheeler, Penquite, Golant, 
Par, Cornwall. Phone Fowey 124. 
A FISHING, shooting, _ ridin holiday 
4 Manor Guest House. Beautiful scenery 
Every mod. conv. 7gns. p.w. inc. Box 411} 
“HREE sisters invite paying guests to quiet 
country house, 8.W. France. Excellent air 
and food; reasonable. Box 3911 


~ 


DAYING guests welcomed modernised farm- 

‘ house, ideally situated Wenlock Edge 
Terms on application. Surman, Presthope 
Farm, Much Wenlock, Salop, 


a you have been ill, try Old Plaw Hatch, 
Sharpthorne, Nr. East Grinstead. Excel 
lent food, special diets, bracing air and cheer 
ful, friendly atmosphere. Club licence. 
Phone: Sharpthorne 17 


SCHOOLS 


*OOD manners, sound education, happy 
¥ home for boys over three at Staddiles, 
Chute Lodge, Near Andover 


FoR TIS Green School co-educational pro 
gressive, independent, day school: child 
ren 2-12 yrs. Recognised by Min. of Ed 
Spacious grounds, small classes, individual 
work, project method, outdoor activities 
pupils sit common entrence exam, 11 4 


( DAM Hill School; a friendly beginning 
for boys and girls (4-13) ‘= care, rid- 
ing, etc, on Children’s Farm. Ex particu. 
larly from parents abroad. R. A. aikner aod 
Mrs. Falkner, B.A., 8. Molton, Devon. 


~T. CATHERINE’S, Almondsbury, or ” Brie- 
tol. Co-ed.; boarding; all ages. Overikg. 
Channe), Welsh Hills Vegetarian and food re- 
form diet. Music, Dancing, Drama, Crafts, 
etc.; Ralph Cooper, M.A., and Joyce Cooper. 


*T Christopher's School, Littl Kingshill, 
‘7 Gt. Missenden, Bucks, is a Co-educa- 
tional Preparatory School giving sound edu 
cational groundwork in preparation § for 
Entrance to Public Schools and Grammar 
Schools Modern teaching, a psychological 
approach to the individual child special 
emphasis on Drama, Crafts, Cricket, Swim- 
ming. Applications considered now for Board- 
ing and Day pupils between 445 and 134 
Headmistress Miss M. G. Ely, N.F.U., 
L.R.A.M., Gt. Missenden 426, 
| ELIANLE advice given (gratis) by Truman 
nd Knightley, Lid., concerning schools 
for boys and girls. Clarendon House, 11 & 12 
Clifford St., W1. Regent t 2803 Founded 1901. 


“CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 3s 6d. 
per line (average 6 words) . Box No ls extra, 
Prepayment essential. Press Tues. Stete 
letest date acceptable. Great Turnstile, Lon 
don, W.C.1 Hol. 8471 
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_ENTERTAINMENTS : ENTERTAINMENTS continued , LECTURES AND MEETINGS~—coatinued LECTURES AND MEETINGS 

RTS Tem 1334. Last 2 days at 5.0 & TMA. Puppet Theatre Group Puppet t SABIAN Autumn Lectures: “ Britain and aad HE United N 5 Figt 
8.0. Sonia Dresdel in “ Two Loves I V performance & technique ‘eukmanien F conse ales ‘uesdays, Oct Posie " A scons will be nt 
Have.” Memes. 5s. yearly by Kate & Lucian Amaral. Saturday, October Harold Wilson, Noel Ar Marguerite Bowie, B./ Barrister-at-Law, for 
UNITY. Eus. $391). “ Christmas Bridge,” 3 p.m., at Hungarian Club. 33 Pem Ritchie Calder, Thomas Balogh, F St. Marylebone -Public Libraries, at Stern 


continued 


Weds.-Suns., 7.30. Hungarian film, “An | beldae Sq.. W.2.. Adm. free Hugh Gaitskell, Livingstone Hall, S. 4.15 Hall. 33 Seymour Place, Marble Arch, on 
Inch of Soil.” Tues., Oct. 21, 7.30. Mems Ww M.A. Central Folk Dance Ensemble p.m Tickets m ge single, 2s. 6d Monday, Oct 20, at 8 p.m Admission {ree 
| Foik-dancers and those keen to take up & 45.5 series nd 17s. 6d. Apply 2~TH 

35" 


Whi 8657 Evgs. (ex. Mon.) 4 t ‘ Fabian Society Di rrmouth St.. S.W.l Anniversary of the Soviet Union 
uch activity are invited to a meeting on Mon elebrution, peueday November 8 


7 Sun. 6.30. “ Condemned two Live,” | d , as ; 
ay. October 20, at 7.30 p.m., at Hungarian TNIVERSITY College I Gowe a: : 
i nusual Thriller, Mems. 5s. yearly. . ollege vondon (Gower 6 30 p.m. Empress Hali, rls Court. Tickets 
an ui ~ = =: er 4 em s. yea Club, 33 Pembridge Sg., W.2 . L Street, W.C.1 Professor Karl Reir 6d., 3s ad S& 5 ri 10s, 6d iam 
RVING Whi, 8657. Evgs Mag Mon.) 10.30, | Ww AFRICAN Stud. Union Dance, Tropic hardt (University of Frankfurt) will give a Bri h Soviet Beir | Sceiety, 36 Spencer 
> nt kgs Ei ay 2 ag ao” Night Cabaret. Guests of Honour: Jenny public Ic re entitled “ Philosophy and His Cl slot 
Rapente Syne MeN Latent = se gr, nog eure Bev an, M.P.s. Chelsea Town a a. e me are vr ee cee SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall 
EW Torch Theatre Club, S@ Wilton Place, Hall. i ( 30, Tkts. 4s. 6d/ Tick RA . ae — Free then pm ‘7 Red Lion Sq, W.C.i. Sunday Mornings 
7 niahes wea fs hg x ge ioe EXHIBITIONS icket. pot carbs Tis radon at 11 o'clock. Oct. 19: S. K. Ratclifle, * The 
in,” with E .. Beck, Cy Grant; Pamela ra : » r ct Trinit me eoidn 
Meneses. ‘Wed Bet 020, Gun. 6.36. ‘Necks. NANYMED Facsimiles & Turnstile Prints poses. Cc. D. Broad .. Trinity Col American Presidency 
Ss. p.a. Box Office, 3-10. SLO. 4424. et show daily, 11 Great Turnstile, W.C.1 
(N.E. Corner of Lincoin’s Inn Fields 


Questions after te 
lexe, Cambridge addres a general ture Admission free Chamber (¢ oneett 
meeting of the Society for Psychical Rese ach 6.30 p.m 
TTIC Pk sent Sophoct * Kin . Pe a . 4 on “ Phantasms ef the Living and of th 
Tchadisies oy ransl. E. F Watling. Town Catalogue with Supplement 6d. post free. Dead” at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, October pete © Pont St.. Tues., Oct. 21, 7.48 p.m 
bee Hall, Oct. 23 and 24 at 7.30 p.m. Tkts I EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W.1 at the Caxton Hall, Caxton Sureet, $.W.1 Mrs. Beatrice King will speak on Training 
4s and 35, from J. R. Cottle, Dulwich College rerene er by D Khayatt; Draw Open to the public Admittance free Highly Skilled Personnel foc Industry anc 
S.E.21, of GIP. 2627, or at door. Gouaches ae Son # ra a aoa \ ANKIND on Aspects of Co Administration. Chairman: Mr. Henry Levitt 
5 c »choirs ille urs . ’ ‘ sf ra 
*;VERYMAN. Ham. 1525. Until Oct. 19: 10-6; Sat. 10-1. Closes October 25 : > operation erseas. Swedenborg Hail, All welcome 
The Marius Trilogy, Part 2: “ Fanny — : Bloomsbury Way ‘ er YONWAY Discussion Circle 
(A). From Oct. 20: Part 3: “Cesar” (A sk ye Gallery, 324, St. George St Rt. Hon, A. Creech jones, * > Rthical Societs Conway H 
Gerald McBoing-Boing (U) Sculpt. & Drawings by McWilliam the British Colonies Free conden Sq. W.Cl Weekly discussions 
Paintings by Robin Campbell. Until Nov. 8 operative Societies’ Joint £ aée ation Cttee L bi ° T ta 
PEOPLE'S Pal. Adv. 3331. Sun., Oct, 19, ibrary on Tuesdays at 7) p.m 
7.30. “ Storm Over Asia” (A) (U.S.S.R AGS LINAIRE Galerie, 3 Litchfield St FPENNER Brockway. MP. “ The Black and Mora Burnet, B.Sc., “ What 
= : “ Paintings by Benjamin Creme the White in Africa Hampstead Eth cy e For? Admission free. Collection 
EW Era Film Society present prizewinning Oct. 10-31 11 am pm. incl. Sat Soc.. 783 Finchley Rd., nor egal Cir Discussion Group Friday, 
Czeci film of Zap stocky © Jameus novel LD AN ; Golders Grn., Sun., Oct. 19, at 7.45 iw: § Alger 
“New Heroes Will Arise *“ Vivent O' asters under 25¢ns. on show: at ; ; ‘Current Controversial Affair 
Sica Thochers.” Sat. Oct. 18, . Haol- sing Galleries 17 Irving St., Leicestex Att Nation's Social Club. Parliament ‘ 
born Hall. Admission 2s. 6d. Members and 4 Debate Resolution ” That this H yuse ha RAMAKRISHNa Ve tanta Centre, 68 
their guests only. b EGAS Arts Council Exhibition. Tate no confide in the foreign policy of a Con Dukes Ave., Muswell Hill, N16 i 
ore Gallery Open tit Oct. 19. Weekdays servative Government ”. Proposer: Desmond Meditation & Discourse every Sun. at $,30 
PERA Circle. John Pritchard with mom 10-6. Sund eh oe _— Donnelly, M.P. (Lab). Opposer: Major Tut p.m. (ii) Swami Ghanananda, Kingsway Hall 
bers of Covent Garden cast illustrate 6, Sundays 2-6. Admission’ 1s. ton Beamish, M.P. (Cons Thursday, Octo ‘Thurs., Oct. 23, rid Religions 
“The Masked Ball" (Verdi) at 4 St. James's EPSTEIN Arts Council Exhibition, Tate | ber 23, at 8 pm All Nation’s Socia Wherein Do The gree? “contd 
Sq., $.W.1. Sun., Nov. 2 at 8 p.m, Partics 4 Gnailery. Open till Nov. 9. Weekdays Club, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W.1 UDDHIST Socie is 
Hon. Sec., 69 Kensington Court, W.8. 10-6., Sundays 2-6 Adaiinion Is. Behind Cumberland Hotel.) The public are |S tang i > ps + 
OYAL Festival Hall. Mon., Oct. 27, at | (CSIMPEL Fils, 50 South Molton St., WJ. | invited to atrend and. if they wish, join in Publie _ rath. “The Bodhisatwva's Life 
8 p.m. Iso Elinson. Chopin Recital Exhibition of Works by Artists of the the debate, but must hand in their name Mr, R. Robertson 
2s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. WATerloo 3191 & Agents Galerie le France—Gischia, Lagrange, Manes- their party whips by 7.50 p.m. on the nigh a ‘ 
- sier, Pignon, Singier ; The House will divide at 10 p.m UNCH Hour Talks every Tuesday at 1.10 
YERARD Souzay, Penn Music Club, Sun., . eo eee Cle = : \ Caxton Hall, S.\W. October 21 
Oct, 26, 2.45 sharp, Tylers Grn, Village JEW English Art Club. Mémbers’ Exhi DROBLEMS of the Sacaatery egy * The Discipline of the Present Moment 
Hall, ne. Penn, Bucks. Lully, ger pia 1 bition, J. A. Tooth’s Gallery, 16 Cork : - ee pow ine < od ay rp _ October 28: “ Lite Without Worry 
i y it . All rkts. unrsd St... W Ype du 0.5 cation Advisor ommittee ommunist Part —ote ; 
pHa a . wig Sec. R. Fairbairn, ve an Nh cen a : on Sunday, October 26, from 10 to 5, Holborn HEOSOPHY Public Lectures unday 
Whitehaves Grove Rd., Beaconsfield \ JHITECHAPEL Art Gallery, “ Looking Hall, Grays Inn Rd London Wc p.m. United Lodge of ! 
a Forwar i An exhibition of realist pic Speaker Brian Simon, University Lecturer 62 Queens Gardens, London, W 
ARRIET Cohen will preside & play for tures by contemporary British artists. Daily in Educativun; Lewis Davison, Secondary from Paddineton Sta. or Lancaster G 
opening of musical season, Ln Gal 11-6. Suns. 2-6. Closed Mondays Modern Schoo! Headmaster. Chair: G. C. 7 All welcome. Oct. 19: “The Rh uth n 7 Life 
lery, 1 ower Wal, mites Oct. 24, 8 p.m L BFEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, W.l. | Giles agoe em ~ ee ae —— LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
R. Edith Sitwell, Dylan Thomas, Gordon w Sculptures and Drawings t& tions of individual visitors welcomed TRAINING 
~~: hay oe gs ee de Sta Barbra Hepworth. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10.1, T: V. BREWER will speak on “ Charlies 
Morley ollege Choir, Jong, ober . 
Palace Theatre, Sun., November 16, & BEN 
Works by Berlioz, Liszt, Bartok (2nd ian 
co to) nd Ist rf. “* The Shadow of ons . ~ : : . 
epee re Sinvoll: Humaiwrey Searle OLAND, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork St., ‘OHN Stewart ¢ otis: will speak on i, The sulem—Crisis of Imp ementation ™ ; Prot, S 
3s. 6d.-21s., Chappells (MAY. 7600 W.i. Recent paintings by Jacob Born- Artist and ¢he Work of the World. Biodetsky and Dr S. Levenbere Nov. 24, 
agents & Theatre on night of concert. friend, Cyclist drawings by Péter Startup. Ogticber 24. 8.36 pm All welcome. No Judaism in the Modern World Rabbi Dr 


- Closing October 25 : collection. 62 Queen's Gdns , W.2 (or. Lein A Altmann. Dec. 15, “Israel and the Arab 
OISEIWITSCH. Royal Festival Hall, = ster Terrace & Craven Rd States ": Jon Kimche Jan ‘The Place 
Tues.. Oct. 28, at 7 (presented by The y ELIA OME Historical Medical Museum TNIVE ALIST S a Sund of Zienism in Jewish Educ ation“: Symposium 
English Opera Group Sonata No. 3 28 Portman Square, WI. Exhibitions U ERS Ml ) Nadi rae wate tal with Miss B. J. Barwell ; er, and 
(Kabalevsky); Handel Variations ahms); Medicine of Aboriginal Peoples in the Com- October 19, Denison House 296 Vaux vall Rev. I. Lev Feb. 23, “ Th ish Prob 
Twenty-four Preludes (Chopin Tickets monwealth: British Medicine and the Conti Bridge Road, neat Victoria S ~~" Roy ! " The r ommuni ew by Prof. Hyman 
12s. 6:., 7s. 6d., Ss., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., at | Ment 1600-1850. Daily (Sun. exc.) 10-5. Free rae Fello ; hip ids li al anos The Zionist View by Di Biegun 
» neg cligious Fellowship “ ol " t 
— oo s191 one Ageote. a 4 concert Cr AFTWORK ‘Exhibition and Sale at s ~ p eet, 23. Horas and Britis 
will be followed at ee. in the Foyer by rosby “Hall; Chevne Walk, Chelse. 7, SIGMOND Moéricz, the greatest Hun Strategy R : ssman 
the vag ‘ all 2 2 A ang oo Churs., October 23, 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Adm, Is 4 garian tg died 10 vears ago: on Sun ge 
UNLESS OI are woo wkets s, each, | = - Jay, Ovet. 26 il Stewart will soecak about and 18s 
including continuows Buifet, from Royal Fes- | LECTURES AND MEETINGS pend and Ale . Me‘ rind ile ssi eon some of MUS. 381 
tival Hall Box Office | UN! E RSI TY of London: A lecture en his short or also new gramophone: "T. ANNE'S Hows: I 
QOCPERA Ball 1952 (Chairman: The Cour titled “\ What are Public Service Com records, Hungarian tusic, at the British SS “ Baith and Civilisation an enquiry 
tess of Harewood) in aid of — English | a ons For?’ will ee Tae Pe by et : te ongacion oy ne aa = mort into the influenve of religion on European cu 
Opera Group. Royal Festival all, Tues., | Sinker 5 p.m. on October 2 re London 74. : ‘ ture. Thursdays at 6.30, October 16 to De 
Oct. 28, 10 p.m. tf 3am. Guests are invited | Sp rol ol pons omic and Political Science, 7, JONIS . Socialist Youth (Young cember 11 “The Delinquent Fring : 
to come in operatic costume. Famous Cabaret yughton St., Adm. free, without tkt £4 Zion), Wed., Oct. 22. 8.15 p.m. 87 E a diseussion on the nation esponsibility 
artists include Peter Ustinov. Judges inciude : TNIVERSITY of Lo Avenue, N. 3. “Jewish Life in th ywards young vole, viction "it cial 
hy ndon A le. ture on Avenuc, - ewish ‘ : ¢ towarc oung pe ke rth i hal 
Moira Shearer, ¢ ecil Beaton and John Mills * Higher Comaead in War . will = Cent Speaker: H. Hooberman; and at Co- conflicts Mondays at 6.30, Octobe 7 
Valuable prizes. Nat Temple and his Band delivered by Fiel ' , i op. Rooms, 197 Mare St.. E.y, “ Behind the December | 
7 . lelivered by Field Marshal Sir William Slim 
Vickets 30s. each including continuous Buifet at 530 p.m. on Oct. 22 at University of American Elections.’ Speaker: Bernerd Levin *OMMON Cause oon-residential ¥ 
from Royal festival Hall Box Office (Wat London, Senate Hous¢é, W.C.1. Adm, tree (American Radio Commentator). Thi “ School at White Eagie Club 
3191). The Opera Ball will follow the Re without ticket * ‘ Sears 23. 8.15 p.m. 783 Finchley Rd Gate, Knightsbridge, Oct. 18/19, - 
cital by Moiseiwitsch. Tickets: 12s. 6d. wo | pase = . “Labour Party Conference Z. Harring 9 Bere: ow p th West.’ Ss 
2s. 6d. from Hall (Wat. 3191) and Agents I = Adlerian’ Society of Gre a Britsia has Asst. Sec., Mapai-Isract L abour Party om " Vietor Feather (Asst. Sec., T.U< 


— - een reorganised, and the 1 e - . 7 C 
7 TH Concert of French Music. Wigmore of lectures, etc.; will begin with an foe HE Linguists’ Club, 20 Grosvenor Place p.m., Countess of Listowel. Sun. 30, € 
Hall. Today, Oct. 18 at 3. Works by : ‘ a S.W.1. October 25 at 6 p.m. Monsieur Smith. Course ticket, 2s. 6d., single lectures 


: > se Lecture by Dr. ¢ Redfern; he Aims ‘ , . 5 
Fauré, Messiaen, Damase, Ravel. Bernard of the Society." $ p.m., Friday, October 24 Jean Driant: ** Chansons Frangaises ls., from 66c Elizabeth St., S.W.1, or at door 
Ww. 


Letort (baritone . Jean-Michel Damase Friends’ House, Euston Rd., N_W.1 Non- DERSONALIST Group. Dr. N. N meee “ JFNDIVIDUALITY and the Modern Di 
(piano), Alex Murray (flute). 10s., 7s. 6d., ~ ) «s GCG 
« ~ mn > . members 2s on “ Existentialist Psycho-Analysis ps lemma, by Robert George 
s.; 2s. 6d. from Hall (WEL. 2141). cas Scraten Ga 23, a o30'o - L Feiends House 
“NGEL Lund. Wigmore Hall, Sa.” Oc > New F ive-year Plan Five expert way ali, vursday, Oct at t Patera << * erty | 3 ig ¢ 
25 at 3. Folk Songs of Many Lands, with spettets, tke SHOW. Eatin. SDUCATION in Bulgaria.” Wed., Oct. | efibus from ‘Hea. Sec... London 
F rein nd Ri t Piano. 7s. 6d. Ss. 6d Andrew Rothsicin-(Man -@-Plan); Dr. S. M. 22. Friends’ House, Euston Rd., 6.30 s ere eo. a 
e and auter, Pianc . 6d Ss. m Manton: F.RéS. (Food & & 1 , 3 Personal Consultants, 10 York Gate, N.W.1 
Ww 2141 & Agts., & Angio-Austrian SATION, FUR _— Agriculture); D. T. Spiers Gladys Driver. Beatrice King. Adm. . - 
Muse $3c., 139 Kensington High St. W.8. Richnell (Cultural Facilities); J. Pinckheard is. Committee for Friendship with Bulgaria "THE Wellgarth Nursery Training College 
: (Housing & Building); Prof. J. D. Bernal == ‘ : (Inic.), Wellgarth Road; NWA. The 
OYAL Albert Hall. - Thursday and Friday, Science & Technolozy Battersea Town GEN TRAIL I ondon Fabian S ciety Wed., College proposes to run a two-year course to 
October 23 and 24 at 7.30 p.m, Four . 3-8 p.m., Sun., Oct. 26. Tickets “4 Oct. 22, 7.30 p.m, at St. Anne’s House, assist gitls who wish to begin their training 
Hundred Dancers and Musicians from 24 . 6d. trom S.C.R., 14 Kensington Sq., W.8 57 Dean St., W.t. “Reform of the Civil at the age of 16. This will run in conjunc 
fans in Annual tenminctionss Dense Festival. ‘ES. 1571). Reduction to 2s, for parties of Service”. Spkr. Boswo-th Monk. Adm. 2s tion with the 18 months’ course for gitls of 
wkets I5s., “s oo 7S. ° > c . - " 74 8 4 4 se cK ses £ 
Obtainable now from uD S.A, 28 Chate. pes mete a ote TOC Axton Hall, S.W Thursday, October Erb vests o9e ener. Pm or — Syilone 
Street, W.i. GRO. 2784, and Albert Hall “N Ady send ae ras Way of vie 2 Talk - + at 0. po “Res e mS _— = of the National Nutsery Examination Board 
—— = y ames omson, of the Kingston Yeremony anc ymbol in tligion dir : Tn 
JEGRO Folk Music Recital by America’s linic, Edinburgh, at axton Hall, S.W.1, on meaning to modern maa.” Under auspices In addition, se ~ carn a a “ bred 
most famous singer of the blues, folk 1 ? a TAnes 2 care of children, instruction is given in 
songs and hallads, Big Bill Broon e eo : oi Atma 30 p.m. 2s. 6d. at ; door. of “World Congress of Faiths Domestic Science and = allied = subject 
d . oonzy. — : =— ie 
bridge Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 2, at 7. 30 p A MONTH in Rumania. James Klugman, NGLO-German Association Inau al lec- Students _ assist qualified Nursery School 
Tickets from &s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. R. rE ai Jack Lindsay, Rev. John Bliss, Pat ture by Stephen Spender on “ Pre-War teachers in the Wellgarth Nursery School 
Sz., W.C.2. Temple Bar 1762/3 Seares, Margaret Airey, and others. W.M.A and Post-War Germany.’ Thurs., Oct. 30, They also receive further education in 
7INTER ets en a ' ‘ing Rumanian fotk songs, Ann 6.30 p.m. Church House, Gr. Smith St.. West- general subjects. For prospectus and further 
V snottiiee m if ‘+ id vio Patty for 4 ” Rumanian npvems - oway Hall, minster. Mems. free. non-mems. is. 6d i ae me Sppls to the Princ!ps relephone 
m s ¢ u parties in a jon Square, Thurs., Oct. 23, 7.30. Speedwe 9 
Britain or on the Continent, their friends and British Rumanian Friendshio Association AN TIQUARIAN Booksellers’ Association, HE Ine 1 Montessorm Associat 
other winter sports arihastastos October 22 . * -#. . nd Annual Lecture: * Sir Thomas Phil & smernationa : o 5 eee 
6.30 p.m. Full particulars from Erna Low. jO_ You Want To Be an M.P.? Hampstead lipps,” by A. N. L. Mu Monday, Nov. will hold a Diploma Course from January 
7 Old Brompton Road, Londen, S8.W.7. f Realy tag is Now enrolling members 10, 6.30 p.m., Caxton Hall, $.W.l, Tickets to July, 1953. For further i eer ation apply 
Kensington 0911. or the 55th Session. All Parties and Inde- 2s, 6d. from A.B.A., 1S Orange St.. W.C.2 Phe Organising Secretary, Montessori Society, 
pendents. You are equally welcome whether 14 Gordon Sq., W.CA 
BAxpr S Continental Dancing Club, Satur- of not you wish to take part in debates . J. BLACKHAM: “ Men of Faith.” At 
; ore. and Suridays, 8-11.30. 160a West- | Meetings, “Town Hali, Wednesdays, 8.15 “the Ethical Church, 4a Inverness Place, (Lecture Courses, etc.—cont. on p. 463) 
pourne irove, 2 : pan Sectetary, 29 Platts Lane, .W.s. W.2 » Sunday, Oct 19, at 11 a.m More Cla: ‘ified | Adverts n Page 462 aad 463 


ISH-Czrechoslovak Friendship League 


t P “WIEWS on Jewish Topics "—Lecture 
Uri Gallery,-14 Portman St, Dickens Vt 17, 8.30 pam All welc \ Course arranged by Zionist Federation, 
80 Posters by A. Games, also Ketuboth No collection Queen's Gdas., W.2 (nr Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, Mon 
(iuminated Jewish _nvarriage contracts) Lemster Terrace ‘& Crav-n Ret days, 8 p.m. Oct. 27, “ From Basle to Jeru- 
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